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For the Companion. 


AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IIT. 
The Great Invention. 


In a large room which had once served for a 
hay-loft Ingomar had his workshop. The stable, 
which had once housed half a dozen fine animals, 
was now inhabited by one ancient and sedate nag 


whose fodder was kept in a neighboring stall, and | 


the remaining stalls were used by the young inven- 
tor for storage of his models and other treasures. 
For Ingomar was a boy to whom every- 
thing is of interest. He was indefatigably 
busy from morning till night. 

He had been a trifle spoiled, perhaps, 
by his father, who had perfect confidence 
in him, and who found little time to occupy 
himself with his son’s education. 

Ingomar’s mother had died four years 
ago, leaving a little daughter named 
Magda, who was now nine years old. 

Four other sisters and brothers had died 
in early infancy ; for it takes a very strong 
child to survive one of the terrible Arctic 
winters, when for two months the sun 
never peeps above the horizon, and storm 
and darkness hold sway in the heavens 
above, and on the earth below. 

The room above the stable, where In- 
gomar spent his happiest hours, was more 
like an inventor’s laboratory than an 
artisan’s workshop. There was, to be 
sure, a turning-bench in a corner, and a 
variety of tools were visible in a rack on 
the wall. But the most conspicuous object 
was a small hearth, like that of a forge, 
with bellows and a chimney that pierced 
the roof. Ingomar had partly built this 
himself, with the aid of a mason’s appren- 
tice who was his friend. 

Suspended under the roof and on shelves about 
the walls were stuffed sea-birds of many kinds, 
and seals, weasels, martens and foxes. For 
Ingomar’s first enthusiasm, when he was four 
years younger, had been taxidermy, and he had 
acquired considerable skill in this art, and earned 
some money by the sale of his finest specimens to 
English and American tourists. In order to guard 
against fire he had covered the floor with a layer 
of crushed sea-shells, and the walls with asbestos 
paper. 

Here in this delightful room, which was all his 
own, Ingomar was seated, one morning, about a 
month after his visit to Tobias Trulson. With 
one hand he was slowly working the bellows, 
while in the other he held a book on chemistry, in 
which he was eagerly reading. A wooden model, 
about a foot long, of a swivel gun was standing 
on a table near the window, illumined by two 
whale-oil lamps which were attached to the wall. 

The boy’s face, as he turned it toward the light, 
was blackened with soot and flushed with excite- 
ment. His entire person, from the chin down, was 
covered with a leathern apron, such as smiths 
wear. 


down the book and began to walk up and down 
the floor. The light of the two lamps did not 
radiate much beyond the forge and the table, and 
all the rest of the room was in twilight; for the 
dark season had now begun, and all over the town 
the window-shades were pulled down and the 
yellow flames of the candles glimmered all day 
long through the chinks of the shutters. 

It was bitter cold without, and the wind swept 
fiercely around the corners of the house. The 
steady humming of the stove sometimes rose to a 


roar, and sometimes ceased suddenly when the | 


wind dashed down the chimney and flung a fiery 
tongue from the draft-hole out into the room. 

The ice on the window-panes was almost thick 
enough to make the shades superfluous, and the 
cotton batting which had been stuffed into the 
chinks, and the serpentine sand-bags which 
guarded against drafts, were covered with half an 
inch of hoar-frost. 

Ingomar stopped abruptly in his march and 
stared with kindling eyes at his gun model. “I 


have it!’’ he cried, joyously, and made a leap | And this gas will buoy the whale up and prevent | Ingomar. ‘I hope he’s better.” 


across the floor. ‘A bomb is the thing! Hurrah 
for the bomb! 


| “Thankee, lad, thankee! 
With an exclamation of impatience he flung | 


| thump on the door, which nearly shook it out of 
its frame; nor fail to see the big, brawny figure in 
| oil-clothes which presently filled the doorway. 

| ‘‘Who's there ?’’ cried Ingomar, anything but 
| happy to be disturbed. 

| «It’s me,” answered a voice out of the dusk. 

| *Well, what do you want, Tobias?’ asked 
| Ingomar, instantly recognizing the voice. 

The broad, weather-beaten figure lumbered for- 
| ward, and pulling off a huge mitten, stretched out 
| a dark-brown, horny paw. 
| «Let us be friends, lad,” he said, when Ingomar 
hesitated to grasp his hand. ‘I can’t get along 
| without you; you can’t get along without me.”’ 


which is attached to the harpoon is to be con- 
| 
| shaft, and the first pull the whale gives will burst 
the bomb and fill his insides with a gas which will 
make his huge, lumbering carcass ten per cent. 
| lighter.”’ 


gazed in joyous excitement at his friend, chal- 


| lenging him with his eager eyes to find more | 


| objections if he could. The mate, in the mean- 


while, scratched his head meditatively, and looked, 
half-embarrassed, about the walls. 

‘Now supposin’ that is all right,’’ he began, at 

j last, “‘who is to fire yer light harpoon, which, 







THE HARPOON GUN. 


“Don’t be so sure of that, Tobias,’’ the boy 


mind ye, is hollow, so far into the whale’s body 


| nected with a wire running through the hollow | 


| The young inventor, carried along by his ideas, | 


ing up with some embarrassment, said: ‘*Why, 
Master Ingomar, there aint anybody down in 
| our part of town as has enough to eat. Some 
days, when we can put to sea and catch some 
fish or kill a seal, we manage to keep soul and 
| body together; but when the weather is too 
rough, as it generally is at this season, we have 
| to starve.”’ 


“But can’t you get credit at Prebensen’s ?”’ 
“No; Prebensen won't give credit any more 
| unless a man’s got something to mortgage. And 
pretty much all the town is mortgaged to him by 
| this time—down our way.” 
| “Come along with me, Tobias; though we 
haven't much ourselves, nowadays, I'll 
get you something. 


The trouble is, every 
one who is refused at Prebensen’s comes to 
us; and father is too soft-hearted to send 
anybody away empty-handed.” 

They descended the stairs together and 
passed through the stable into the court- 
yard. The wind had now gone down; 
the sky was glittering with innumerable 
stars, and the Aurora Borealis flashed its 
pink and yellow sheets of light from the 
horizon toward the zenith. 

Though it was but a little after noon, 
nota ray of sunlight was anywhere visible ; 
but for all that, there was a dazzling 
splendor in the scene which the sun could 
scarcely have rivalled. Each separate 
star twinkled and shone with an intenser 
brilliancy than it ever attains in our tem- 
perate zone; and the Milky Way, with its 
myriad luminous hosts, poured down upon 
the earth a flood of radiance. 

Ingomar and his friend entered by the 
back door a rather shabby store, per- 
vaded with the odor of tar and salt fish. 
Big barrels filled with salt mackerel and 
herring stood before the counter; coils of 
rope lay under the shelves, and green, 
brown and yellow boxes were stowed 
away in little square compartments, ex- 
hibiting a sample nail, or screw, or fish- 
hook. as 

It was an unpretentious country store, 
where you might without impropriety ask 
for anything, from a suit of oil-clothes to 
a bottle of medicine. 

There was a shrill little bell over the door, 


answered; “if you are so violent as you were the | that it’ll stick ? No human critter is strong enough | which announced each customer that entered or 


other night, I don’t know but I should be better 
off without you.” 

“Don't say that, lad, don’t say it!’’ pleaded the 
mate. ‘I reckon I was pretty nasty, and I feel 
mighty mean about it now. But you and me— 
we was sorter growed up together—though it was 
you as did the growing; but I have been so mis- 
erable sence you turned your back on me that I'll 
do anything you like, only so as we be friends as 
we was afore.”’ 

Ingomar looked up into the sailor’s big, coppery 
face, and its deeply troubled look touched him. 

“All right, Tobias,’’ he said, now pressing his 

| hand, which felt like a piece of tanned leather, 
| «we'll let bygones be bygones.”” 

It do make a new 
man of me to see ye brightenin’ up a bit.” 

“Sit down, Tobias; you can talk while I work. 
|I have a little experiment here which I can’t 
| very well drop.” 
| «Let’s have a look at it.’”” 

‘“‘“Mind you, mum’s the word, Tobias.”’ 

“Don’t you be afeard of me, sonny; I aint the 
blabbin’ kind.” 

The boy pulled a small harpoon out of the 
smouldering fire on the hearth, and in his eager- 
ness thrust it up under the mate’s nose. Tobias 
| started back, but recovered himself and began to 
inspect the weapon. 

‘“‘That isn’t made right,’’ said he. 

“Just so,’’ ejaculated Ingomar; “that’s just the 
| point.”’ 

‘‘Why have you made it hollow ?” 

| ‘Listen tome, Tobias. You know you said a 
| third of the whales caught, on an average, went to 
| the bottom, and that this third was apt to make 


| the difference between profit and loss. Now this 


| harpoon is made hollow, because it is to contain a 
| bomb, which, when it explodes, will generate gas. 


| him from sinking.” 


for that.”” 

“This!” cried Ingomar, proudly, jumping up 
and putting his hand on his model of the swivel 
gun. “I put the harpoon into the muzzle of the 
cannon and shoot it out with gunpowder.” 

‘Wal, wal, wal!’’ exclaimed Tobias, in rapt 
astonishment. “If ye ben’t the smartest lad I 
ever clapped eyes on!”’ 

He began to examine the gun with profound 
interest, while Ingomar took it apart and ex- 
plained the working of each detail. There was 
| one great hitch yet, he remarked, and that was to 
| find the proper kind of gas, and the proper way 
| of developing it. But he had no doubt but that 
by diligent experimenting he would succeed in 
| finding precisely what he needed. 

He had sold half his collection of stuffed birds 
and even his precious blue fox, and bought chemi- 
| cals with the proceeds. Another month of study 
| would, he hoped, perfect his invention; and then 
he would have a model made in steel and send to 
Christiania to get his patent, and make his for- 
tune. Forno whaler could henceforth afford to 
| go to sea without Vaug’s Patent Harpoon Gun, 
| and thus the fortunes of the house of Vaug 
| would rise Phoenix-like from its ashes, and the 
| whole Finmark district would flourish as never 
| before. 

This was the dream which the enthusiastic boy 
had nursed in his solitude; and as he now related 
it to his friend his eyes beamed with zeal and 
delight, and his voice shook with emotion. Tobias, 
| though he was naturally doubtful about the suc- 
| cess of so daring a plan, had not quite the heart 
to offer further objections. He only scratched his 
| head meditatively as before. 

After having once more examined the gun, he 
rose to take his leave. 

“By the way, how’s little Tom?” 


inquired 


| Oh, he’stolerably middlin’. He’s been havin’ 


| But who’s to explode the bomb? Ye can’t get pneumonia, but I reckon he’s goin’ to pull through, | 


He was so absorbed that he failed to hear the | inside the whale with a fuse, or anything of that | if he only had enough to eat, poor chap!” 


creaking of the stairs and the sound of heavy 
footsteps. But he could not fail to hear the 


| kind.” 


“The whale himself is to explode it. The rope 


‘sHasn’t he enough to eat ?”’ 
| Tobias twirled his cap thoughtfully ; then look- 


departed, and kept up a needless racket after the 
door was closed. 
‘‘Father,’’ cried Ingomar to an elderly man 
with a kindly, careworn face, who stood writing 
at a desk, ‘Tobias says his children have nothing 
to eat. Haven’t we got something to give him ?’’ 
“My dear boy,’ answered his father, looking 
up from his writing, ‘“‘we shall soon be no better 
| off than Tobias. I have given away the better 

part of my stock because the distress of the people 
| moved me. Now I can get credit no more myself, 
and then there’s an end of everything.”’ 

The boy gazed at the mournful face of his 
father, and his grief cut him to the heart. Why 
should he allow him to be sad when he had it in 
his power to cheer him? He had always looked 
up to him, believing him to be the noblest of 
men. 

‘“‘Father,’’ he said, stepping up to the older 
man and putting his hand affectionately on his 
shoulder, ‘“‘what would you say if I told you that 
some day you would again be the richest man in 
Vardée ?”” 

Mr. Vaug, feeling the enthusiasm which 
trembled in his voice, gave a start of surprise, 
but in the next moment smiled sadly and an- 
swered : 

“T should say, my dear, that you had been 
dreaming. I have been routed in the race, and 
the hard part of it is that I have been routed by 
foul means which I would never condescend to 
use in return. A scoundrel has that advantage 
over an honest man, that he can fight him with 
weapons which his enemy would scorn to make 
| use of.” 
| ‘But you only wait, father,” ejaculated the 
| boy, with blazing eyes, “and we'll fight him 
| with a weapon which he won’t have the wit to 
| make use of.” 
| ‘*What kind of a weapon is that?” 
| ‘A swivel gun.” 

‘“What, my dear boy? I hope you are joking.” 

“Not at all. It is a new kind of harpoon gun I 
have invented.” 

“But, Ingomar, my son,” cried Mr. Vaug, 
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with alarm in his face, ‘you surely 
thinking of doing him bodily harm ?”’ 

‘Bodily harm! No, indeed!” 

Ingomar flung his head back and burst into a 
ringing peal of laughter. ‘Why, father,”’ he 
shouted, ‘“‘you didn’t imagine I wanted to har- 
poon Prebensen, did you ?”” 

“Well, what else was I to suppose ?”” 

The son had to have his laugh out, and Tobias, 
as soon as he saw the point, had to join him. 

“T wouldn’t mind myself havin’ a crack at 
him,”’ said the mate, ‘‘and I shouldn’t have half 
as much on my conscience as he has. How many 
a ship he has sent to sea knowing them to be 
nothin’ but a floatin’ coffin! And when the news 
came that she had gone down, the widders put on 
weeds and the children cried for bread, and he let 
em starve, and pocketed ten or twenty thousand 
dollars insurance for killin’ them. 
somehow right to be livin’ quietly in a world 
where such things do happen. There’s his brig, 
the Walrus, a rickety old concarn that had been 
condemned; but he manages somehow to get cer- 
tificates of sea-worthiness, and sends her with 
whalebone and oil to Hull.” 

Mr. Vaug, without making any reply, beckoned 
the mate aside, put up a loaf of bread and other 
provisions in a package, and bade him good-by. 

“Do you know, Ingomar,” he said to his son 
as he returned to his desk, ‘“‘I have sometimes 
thought it my duty to warn Prebensen.”’ 

“TI wouldn’t do anything of the sort!’’ ejacu- 
lated Ingomar, hotly. 

**I am not so sure of that,’’ his father answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘He does not come in contact 
with the people as I do, and he does not know 
how they feel toward him.” . 

“Then let him take the consequences of his own 
misdoings.” 

“If he were the only one who would suffer per- 
haps that might not be out of the way; but the 
fact is, the whole town suffers. The welfare of 
all is in the hands of that one unhappy man.” 

They walked into the dining-room and sat down | 
to lunch. When they had 
finished eating, Ingomar took 
his skates and a pitch torch, 
ready for lighting, and per- 
suaded his father to go with 
him down ontheice. The old 
gentleman, who loved nothing 
better than his son's 
society, was readily 
coaxed to lock up the 
store, and, wrapped 
from head to foot in 
fur - lined overcoats, 
they started out to- 
gether. - 

The moon had now 
risen, and showed its 
calm, bright face 
above the eastern ho- 
rizon. 

Though the air was 
still, a kind of icy 
breath rose from the 
ground with a tomb- 
like chill in it which 
penetrated all gar- 
ments. Father and 
son walked rapidly 
through the quiet 
streets down toward 
the frozen harbor, 
whence they heard snatches of song and shouts 
of merriment. On account of the tides and cur- 
rents it was rarely that the Sound froze hard 
enough for skating, and young people would not 
allow such an opportunity for enjoyment to escape 
them. 

Toward the north the aurora borealis was 
blazing and shooting forth long, fan-like beams 
which swept across the sky. In this magic illumi- 
nation the ice lay outspread like a huge steel-blue 
mirror, reflecting the ruddy sheen of torches and 
the swiftly moving figures of boys and girls. 

It was a very pretty sight, and Ingomar’s heart 
gave a bound of delight. With a short he leaped 
down the steps of the pier, flung off his overcoat, 
fastened his skates on his feet, lighted his torch, 
and darted out upon the glittering surface. 

His father remained standing on the pier, watch- 
ing with admiration his dexterous turns and 
daring gyrations. Suddenly, like a flash, while 
he was going at full speed, he flung himself about 
and darted away backward in undulating lines, 
swinging his torch about his head, and challeng- 
ing every boy on the ice to race with him. 

He found presently that some one had accepted 
his challenge, but it wasnota boy. It was Ragna 
Prebensen. 

She wore a blue hood edged with swan’s-down, 
and a tight-fitting cloak of the same color, lined 
with ermine. 

“Ingomar,”’ she said, breathlessly, stretching 
out her hand to him, ‘“‘why do you run away from 
me ?”’ 

**] thought we were racing,’’ he answered. 

“You didn’t think anything of the sort,’’ she 
replied, with an injured air. 

‘Well, you know you and I are not to talk to 
each other,”’ he remarked, after a pause. 

“You needn’t talk if you don’t want to; but 
we are going to have a torchlight quadrille on 
skates. Will you dance with me?” 

Ingomar was greatly tempted to accept the in- 
vitation given so frankly, and with such sincerity. 


are not 


’ 


It don’t seem | 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“But your father will not like it,” he urged, 
dubiously. 

‘Leave that to me. 
father.” 

“All right, then. Here I am.” 

He seized her hand, fell quickly into step with 
her, and darting rhythmically to the right and to 
the left, carried her along at such speed that the 
ice looked like a series of white and biue lines 
which came rushing madly toward them. 

‘Hurrah, this is life!’ cried Ingomar, whirl- 
ing his torch in the air so that the sparks flew 
like fiery snakes about them. 

‘Take care, you'll singe my hood!’’ she cried. 

“Oh, never mind the hood!” 

They came to a standstill in the middle of the 
Sound, where about thirty or forty young people 
stood ready to begin the dance. The boys were 
dressed in short, fur-trimmed jackets and fur 
caps, and carried lighted torches. 

‘“‘Hurrah, there is Ingomar!’’ cried a chorus of 
voices. ‘You lead, Ingomar, with Ragna Pre- 
bensen.”’ 

“All right!’ said Ingomar. ‘Take your places ! 
and you, girls, will commence the song when I 
raise my torch like this.”’ 

In five minutes more the boys and girls were 
arranged in two long lines on the ice, and at a 
signal from Ingomar the girls began to sing. It 
was the dance known in Norway as the Frangaise, 
in which any number of couples may participate. 


I'll make it up with my 


It resembles in its figures the Lancers, or an en- | 


larged quadrille, in which there are many couples, 
instead of one on each side of the square. 

The older people, who stood on the piers or 
promenaded along the shore, enjoyed the beauti- 
ful sight froma distance. The flickering torches, 
with their long, trembling reflections, the varie- 
gated lines of the dancers skating forward and 
backward, the rhythm with the song, the steely 


flash of the skates, the vast glittering surface of | 


the ice and the great dark-blue dome of the sky 
united into a picture to be remembered. 

Mr. Vaug, after having watched with pride his 
son’s skill on the skates, 
began to walk up and 
down on the pier, in 
order to keep his blood 
in motion. He had just 
reached the sea-booths 
from which the pier 
projected, when by 
chance he found himself 
face to face with Consul 
Prebensen. His first im- 
pulse was to pass him 
by without appearing 
to observe him, but 
Tobias’s story about the 
Walrus, and many sim- 
ilar stories which he had 
heard from other quar- 
ters, inclined him rather 
to seek an _ interview 
with his enemy. 

“‘Good-day, Consul!’’ 
he said, lifting his cap. 

**Good-day, Mr. 
Vaug!’’ the Consul re- 
plied, with an air of 
condescension. ‘Ih 
you are well, sir,” said 
he, holding out two fingers, which 
Mr. Vaug found it prudent to press. 

They talked for a few minutes 


about indifferent things, and when once the ice | 


was broken, Vaug steered skilfully toward the 
subject which he had at heart. 

“I hope you won’t take it ill, Consul,’”’ he said, 
‘but as an older man, who had the honor of 
being your first employer, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to speak to you frankly.” 

Prebensen growled something in return, which 
might be taken for either permission or refusal. 

“You do wrong, Consul,’’ Vaug continued, 
warmly, “in treating your sailors so harshly. 
You get your wealth out of their labor. I think 
you would find it for your own profit to extend 
their credit in bad years like the present. A man 
of your wealth and position can’t afford to let 
men starve at his door.”’ 

“Mr. Vaug,”"’ Prebensen replied, staring at his 
former employer with a pinched, ugly look, “1 
shall be obliged if you’ll leave me to manage 
my business for myself. I pay my people what 
I agree to pay them. They don’t work for me 
for nothing. They are at liberty to go elsewhere 
if they can secure better terms.” 

‘‘Well, what does that liberty amount to, Mr. 
Prebensen? You are now the only man _ here 
who owns ships and is rich enough to fit out boat- 
guilds for the fisheries. The people are too poor 
to go elsewhere, and you practically make your 
own terms.” 

**I don’t do business on sentimental principles,”’ 
the Consul made haste to answer. ‘You tried 
that, and we all see the result. I am a practical 
man, and regard only business principles.” 

“But remember, Mr. Prebensen,” Vaug re- 


joined, ignoring the offensive allusion, “they are 


God’s creatures; they are human beings like you 
and me.”’ ; 

“Indeed! Well, they may be like you, but 
they are not like me!” snarled the Consul. 

“Take care, Consul, take care!’’ cried Vaug, 
earnestly. ‘I have given you warning. If you 
disregard it, you will live to rue it. These poor 
people whom you despise are, if they unite, a 


hundred times stronger than you. They are now 
at your mercy, but the day may come when you 
will be at their mercy.” 
HsaLMAR HsortH BoYEsEN. 
(To be continued.) 
——— i) ae 
THE FISHER’S SONG. 
“A long sweep, lads, and a strong sweep, boys, 
a song as along we 


nd 0, 
For the hearts that yearn md our home return, 
When the evening sun is low.” 


—Samuel Cowan. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE BEN’S WEDDING SHOES. 


In the old time before the war Aunt Becky had a 
home of her own, a little white cottage just back of 
my father’s house. She lived in fine style, gave her 
Sunday dinners, and “took on,” as the other darkies 
said, “‘same lak de w’ite folks.” 

I well remember the quaint rooms, the best bed- 
room, with its four-posted bed and its mountain of 
feathers, the curtains at the windows made of “gode- 
leaf caliker,”’ as Aunt Becky said; the prints pinned 
on the walls, and the cane-bottomed chairs; but Aunt 
Becky’s own, every-day bedroom was my favorite 
place. There I used to sit hour after hour munching 
peanuts or sugar-cane, and listening to Aunt Becky’s 
tales, or to the music of her “old man Alec.” 

Alec was a character, and his banjo and his songs, 
| together with his bushy hair and his ‘“‘year bobs,” as 
| Aunt Becky called them, were important features 
| around our home. 

There was a time when Aunt Becky had been clean- 
| ing house for a week, and I had kept away as long as 

I could; but an evening came when I felt that I must 

have her help about some patchwork, so I ran into 

her house through the kitchen door. But I stopped 
there when the sound of voices came to me. 

“‘Dar’s dem breeches aint had no less’n seb’n seats, 
en de las’ one mighty nigh gone! I ‘lay dat lazy 
nigger’ll w’ar dem breeches ’dout no seat ’fo’ I'll 

| patch ’em agin!” 

“Who is with Aunt Becky?” I wondered. 

Then she went on: 

“Dat jim-crow! Why, honey, dat jim-crow aint 
teched Alec’s ha’r no day ’cep’ Sunday sence he been 
bawned! Monday mawnin’ he twises his ha’r inter 
two rolls, en ties °em wid strings, en dar dey stays, 
en he aint bodder’n’ his head longer no jim-crow 
du’in’ de week. Right after he done eat dinner on 
Sunday I sees him ’gin ter limber up, en switch roun’ 
atter de bay rum bottle; den | knows w’at’s er comin’. 

| He ups en ontwises his knots, en kyards en kyards 

tell his ha’r des natally stan’s out en kivers de face 
er de yeth; den he gits his sto’ cloze on, en his year 
bobs, en out he puts, en de Lord on’y knows whar Te 
gwineter fetch up ’fo’ mawnin’.” 

Aunt Becky stopped, and I heard some one ask a 
question which I could not understand. 

“Ef you knowed all dey is to know ’bout dese hyer 
cloze er mine, yo’ pop eyes ’ud be popper’n dan w’at 
dey is.” 

The person to whom Aunt Becky was talking was 
only Charlotte, our little mulatto girl, so I opened 
the door and walked in. Aunt Becky heard me, but 
she did not turn round as she spoke : 

“No eavesdroppers aint nuver heard no good er 
deyse’ves yit, en folks w’at walks on cat’s feets is 
putty sho’ ter hear wa’t aint meant fer dey years.” 

‘What do you mean, Aunt Becky?” I asked. 

“Why, honey, is you dar?” she said, turning 
around and pretending to be very much surprised. “I 
wuz des er ’provin’ er Charlet’s sassiness, comin’ en 
axin’ me whar’bouts my cloze come fum.” 

As she spoke she took up a blue and gray plaid silk, 
and began to smooth it out on the bed. 

“Dish hyer frock now, hit am seed good times, fer 
sho’. Miss Em’ly gin me dis fer ter w’ar ter ole Ben 
en Delphy’s weddin’.” 

“When did Uncle Ben get married?” I asked, for I 
knew we were to have a story now. 

“Why, yer see, honey, Marse Hill’s nigger cabins 
jines up mighty close ter ole marster’s niggers, en 
Delphy’s cabin is de nighes’ one dis-away. En ole 
Ben he wuz allus er totin’ his tools en his hoe pas’ 
Delphy’s winder, tell ’*twa’n’t long ’fo’ he done sot 
eyes on her, en dey wuz ’ginnin’ ter cote. Hit did 
look mighty funny ter see dem two ole niggers settin’ 
roun’ de chimbly sparkin’, kaze Delphy wuz turned 
sixty, en ole Ben wuz ev’y mite er sixty-fo’; but dey 
tuck on same lak dey wuz sixteen en twenty. Delphy 
wuz er bobbin’ her head dis a-way en dat a-way, en 
ole Ben tuck ter kyardin’ his ha’r a’mos’ ev’y night. 

“Well, dey weddin’ wuz er big ter-do. Ev’y nigger 
wa’t got er invite wuz boun’ ter go, en’ mo’n dat dey 
wuz bouw’ ter dress fine, too. Marse Sam he gin ole 
Ben de weddin’ suit en er pa’r er shoes, but dar’s des 
*zackly whar de trouble wuz. Ole Ben wuz one er 
dese hyer bar’foot niggers clean ter de backbone, en 
he ’lowed ter Delphy up en down dat he wa’n’t gwine- 
ter w’ar dem shoes. 

“Delphy she come er flyin’ over hyer one day, en 
‘lows ter me dat she aint gwineter stan’ up longer no 
bar’foot nigger, en she don’ see no way fer ter git 
dem shoes on ter ole Ben’s foots. 

“*T ’elar to grashus!’ says I, ‘don’t you have no 
pesterment ’bout dem shoes, Delphy! You des wait 
en git dem shoes over ter yo’ cabin; den w’en de 
weddin’ night comes, en ole Ben gits dar, you fetch 
out de shoes, en tell him dat dey aint no bar’foot 
nigger gwineter stan’ up ’longside er you, en eat yo’ 
weddin’-cake. I lay de victuals’ll fetch him.’ 

“Atterdat Delphy didn’t pester ole Ben no mo’ ’bout 
de shoes, en dey wuz bofe ez pleasin’ ez er baskit er 
chips. Mis’ Hill gin Delphy one er dese hyer yaller 
| buff silks wid pa’m-leafs on it, en er head-han’kercher 
w’at des went wid it. 

“Wen de weddin’ night come, I went down ter 
Delphy’s house ’long *bout sundown ter fix de bride, 
en I mus’ ‘low dat Delphy look mighty fine dat night. 
| Dat yaller buff silk mighty nigh made yer mouf 
| water, en de head-han’kercher wuz pyo silk, too. 
| Delphy she ’low dat dey wa’n’t nobody gwineter 
| ketch her ’douten no head-han’kercher on, weddin’ er 

no weddin’, en hit tuck me en Mis’ Hill bofe ter keep 
| her fum kiverin’ up dat frock wid er w’ite apun. 
| Delphy ’low dat hit look lak she felt mo’ natchul wid 

er apun on, but she tuck’n lef’ it off ruther’n ’spute 
longer me en Mis’ Hill. 

“Atter de milkin’ wuz all done up, en de pigs fed 
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en de cows watered, de niggers ’gun ter slick up en 
git ready fer de infa’r. Atter we done git Delphy 
fix up, ’twa’n’t long ’fo’ we heard er knock at de 
front do’, en Delphy ’gun ter titter en giggle en ‘low, 
‘Dar’s Ben, I reckon.’ 

“Den I tuck er look out de winder, en sho’ ’nuff dar 
stood de ole nigger dressed wp wuss’n marster uv er 
Sunday. Ev’y knot er ha’r wuz kyarded out, en one 
er marster’s ole beaver hats wuz settin’ on top er his 
head. His sto’ cloze wuz bran’, spankin’ new, en 
mo’n dat*he had on er b’iled shirt en collar. 

“But, grashus, honey, down at de bottom dar sot his 
ole black feet spread out flatter’n er pancake on de 
do’steps. I des tuck’n retch under de bed en fetch 
out de shoes. 

“ ‘Now, Delphy,’ says I, ‘you des lemme ’lone. 
gwine fix ole Ben.’ 

‘““Wid dat I walks ter de do’ en opens it er crack. 
‘Good-evenin’, Ben,’ says I. 

“ ‘Howdy, Aunt Becky,’ says he. ‘Aint yér gwine ter 
let me in?’ 

“*Delphy’s puttin’ de cape jessamines roun’ de 
weddin’ cake,’ says I, ‘en she sont me wid de shoes, 
Ben, so yer won’t make no bar’foot tracks crosst her 
front do’. Des set right down on de do’step en put 
on de shoes wiles I goes en looks atter de roas’ shoat 
er minit.’ 

“I didn’t give Ben no time ter say nuthin’, but I 
tuck ’n’ drap de shoes right alongside er de ole nigger 
en shet de do’ en button it on de inside. Den I tuck 
my stan’ by de winder fer ter watch ’im. 

“Fust he tuck off his beaver hat en scratched his 
head en stood lookin’ down at de shoes; en bless yer 
soul, honey! he wuz dat mad dat he couldn’t sea’cely 
move. He kep’ er mumblin’ en mumblin’ en scratch- 
in’ his head, but he aint move yit. 

“Putty soon he shuffled roun’ er little en den up 
went his foot, en he gin dem shoes er kick w’at sont 
em flyin’. Den he turns roun’ mighty mad en start 
fer de gate. 

“Wid dat I goes er little way off’m de winder en 
hollers out : 

“ ‘Delphy, dish hyer mighty fine chicken salid w’at 
Miss Belle sont, en Miss Em’ly done empty de pote 
wine bottle in dish hyer syllabub.’ 

‘Nex’ time I look out de winder ole Ben mo’ nigher 
de house dan w’at he wuz, en I seed him lookin’ 
roun’ de ya’d lak he huntin’ dem shoes. 

“Den I hollers out ergin : 

“‘«Delphy, Ben’s gwinter kyarve de shoat, aint he? 
En I reckon we better put de roas’n years en de 
chicken salid alongside er him too. I clar ter grashus! 
dish hyer table’s dat full dat hit couldn’t hole no mo’. 

“Dat done hit, honey, des lak I knowed it would. 
Nex’ time I look out de winder Ben en de shoes wuz 
settin’ on de do’steps makin’ frens, en hit wa’n’t long 
fo’ I heard n’er knock at de do’. 

‘Lordy, Ben!’ says I, ‘I mighty nigh fergot yer, I 
been dat busy wid de supper table.’ 

“Well, honey, hit wuz putty to hear dem shoes 
creak, en ter watch ole Ben walk in ’em, but de nig- 
gers wuz er gedderin’ by dis time, en ’twa’n’t long fo’ 
de preacher come, en marster en Miss Em’ly en de 
chillun en Marse Hill’s folks, en den de weddin’ 
tuck in. 

“Yer may say w’at yer please, honey, but dat wuz er 
mighty fine time. De preacher wuz er fren’ er ole 
Ben’s, en he wuz one er dese hyer reg’lar backwoods 
zorters (exhorters). Dey wa’n’t no uppity ways 
*bout him, en his ole jeans cloze looked mighty funny 
longer de bride en groom. Fust thing he ’low wuz: 

* ‘Bre’r Ben en Sis Delphy jine hands; den we'll ax 

de Lord’s blessin’.’ 
* “Den off he went inter one er dese hyer camp- 
meetin’ pra’rs. Atter dat he gin ’em er talk *bout 
how dey hatter ack w’en dey wuz married, des same 
lak dey wa’n’t gwine on seb’nty (seventy). 

“Atter de weddin’ wuz over de w’ite folks shuck 
hands wid de bride en groom en den went out en tuck 
a look at de supper-table, but dey wouldn’t eat nuthin, 
kase dey ’low dat us niggers could eat all dey wuz. 
En dat wuz er fac’, honey, kase atter de w’ite folks 
wuz gone de niggers tu’n looset fer sho’ dat night. 

“We had er whole roas’ shoat fer supper, en roas’n 
years en wat’melons en mus’melons en cake en 
candy en bacon en greens en taters, en we nuver pass 
by de ash-cake, kaze dat waz one er ole Ben’s pen- 
nunces. En Miss Belle she made er whole mess er 
chicken salid, en Miss Em’ly whupped up de cream 
fer de syllabub, en Miss Hill made de bride’s cake en 
put er gole ring inside. 

*Cosen Delphy cut de cake fust, but she didn’t git 
no ring. Den ev’ry nigger hatter cut de bride’s cake 
en Mandy she got de ring, kaze her en one er Mis’ 
Maxwell’s niggers wuz keepin’ comp’ny, en sho’ nuff 
dey weddin’ wuz nex’. 

“Atter supper de house got too little en hot en 
we went out inter de ya’d fer de dancin’. Dey wuz er 
light’ood fire blazin’ out dar, en putty soon de reel wuz 
called. 

“Alec wuz er rattlin’ de bones en hollerin’ de steps, 
so I tuck’n clipt in wid one er de young niggers, en 
fust thing I knowed I looked up en seed Ben en 
Delphy come prancin’ down de line wid Ben’s ole flat 
foots ez free en easy ez if dey hadn’t been no shoes 
in dis worl’. 

“« *Ef you’d er bin Alec,’ says I ter myse’f, ‘you’d er 
kep’ dem shoes on dis one night anyhow. But me en 
Delphy aint lak one ernudder *bout dat.’ 

“Well, honey, dey wa’n’t many steps dat we didn’t 
dance dat night. Fust it wuz dis en den it wuz dat, 
en dar wuz Alec er rattlin’ de bones en hollerin’, en 
me hoppin’ roun’ ez spry ez er blue jay wid de limber- 
es’ nigger in de lot. 

**Long todes mawnin’ Ben en Delphy wuz des 
natally picked up en toted off ter dey cabin, but we 
didn’t none uv us git much sleep dat night; but dey 
aint been no weddin’ on de place lak it sence. Dat 


I 


| wuz one er dese hyer ole times w’at yer don’t see dese 


days.” 

Here Aunt Becky stopped. Her story was ended, 
but Charlotte and I sat still for a few moments until 
Aunt Becky spoke again. 

“T reckon Miss Em’ly’s down on her han’s en knees 
serubbin’ lak er nigger.” 

“Why, Aunt Becky?” I asked. 

“Kaze Charlet been down hyer havin er free en 
easy time all de evenin’, en de wuk boun’ ter go on. 
Ef dey aint no little nigger up ter de big house ter do 
it, Miss Em’ly hatter pitch in en wuk herse’f.”’ 

This was enough for Charlotte. She sprang through 
the door and down the kitchen steps and was away 
across the yard in a moment. As I started more 
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slowly, Aunt Becky dipped her hand into a bag that 
lay near the chimney and brought it out full. 


“Hyer, honey, hole out yer apun fer dese goobers. | 


Now cle’r right outen hyer en don’t yer be bodderin’ 


me no mo’.” ‘ HELEN F. KENDRICK. 





—— te 
WHICH Is BETTER? 
Does any one like a drizzling rain 
As well as a sunny sky ? 
Does any one turn to a frowning face 
If a pleasanter one is nigh ? 
—Gold2n Days. 
—_—__+or-—_____ 


For the Companion. 

TALES FROM THE LUMBER CAMP. 
The Butt of the Camp. 

this 


He was a mean-looking specimen, 


| play any more jokes upon the culprit. 


_ THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





mustered spirit to attempt this, all the camp would | 
have seen that he got fair play. 

At last, however, it began to be suspected that 
Gillsey was stealing from the pork barrels and other 
stores. This was serious, and the men would not 
Pending | 
proof, he was left severely to himself, and enjoyed | 
comparative peace for nearly a week. 

This peace, strange to say, did not seem to please 


| him. The strange creature hated to be ignored, and | 





even courted further 





indignities. No one would 


| notice him, however, till one night when he came in | 


late, and undertook to sleep on the ‘deacon-seat.” 
A word of explanation is needed here. The ““deacon- | 
seat”—why so called I cannot say—is a raised plat- 


| form in front of the fireplace between the chimney 


Simon | 


Gillsey, and the Gornish Camp was not proud of | 


him. His neck was long, his mouth was long and 
protruding, like a bird’s beak, his hair was thin and 
colorless, his shoulders sloped in such a manner that 
his arms, which were long and lean, seemed to start 
from somewhere near his waist. 

His body started forward from the hips, and he 
used his hands in a deprecating fashion that seemed 
to beseech so much recognition as might be conveyed 
in a passing kick. 

He was muscular to a degree that would never be 
guessed from his make-up, but the camp was possessed 
with a sense of shame at tolerating his presence, and 
protected its self-respect by reminding him continu- 
ally that he was considered beneath contempt. 

Simon seemed quite unconscious of the difference 
between the truth and a lie. It was not that he lied 
from malice—the hands said he hadn’t “spunk” 
enough to know what malice was—but sheer mental 
obliquity led him to lie by preference, unless he saw 
reason to believe that the truth would conciliate his 
comrades. 

He used to steal tobacco and other trifles whenever 
he found a good opportunity, and when he was 
caught his repentance was that of fear rather than 
of shame. 





At the same time, the poor wretch was thoroughly | 


courageous in the face of some physical and external 
dangers. The puniest man in camp could cow him 
with a look, yet none was prompter than he to face 
the grave perils of breaking a log-jam, and there 
was no cooler hand than his in the risky labors of 
stream-driving. Altogether he was a disagreeable 
problem to the lumbermen, who resented any 
clement of pluck in one so unmanly and meagre- 
spirited as he was. 

In spite of their contempt, however, they could 
ill have done without this cringing axeman. He 
did menial services for his fellows, was 
ordered about at all times uncomplainingly, and 
bore the blame for everything that went wrong in 
the Gornish Camp. 

When one of the hands was in a particularly 
bad humor, he could always find some relief for 
his feelings by kicking Gillsey in the shins, at which 
Gillsey would but smile an uneasy protest, showing 
the conspicuous absence of his upper front teeth. 

Then again the Gornish Camp was waggishly in- 
clined. ‘The hands were much addicted to practical 
jokes. It was not always wholesome to play these 
on each other, but Gillsey afforded a safe object for 
the ingenuity of the backwoods wit. 

For instance, whenever the men thought it was 
time to “chop a fellow down,” in default of a 
greenhorn from the older settlements, they would 
select Gillsey for the victim, and order that reluctant 
scarecrow up to the tree-top. This was much like 
the hunting of a tame fox, as far as exhilaration 
and manliness were concerned; but sport is sport, 
and the men would have their fun, with the heed- 
less brutality of primitive natures. 

This diversion, though rough and dangerous, is 
never practical, save on green hands or unwary visi- 
tors; but all signs fail in dry weather, and for Gillsey 
no traditions held. When he had climbed as high as 
his tormentors thought advisable—which usually was 
just as high as the top of the tree—a couple of vigor- 
ous choppers would immediately attack the tree with 
their axes. 

As the tall trunk began to topple with a sickening 
hesitation, Gillsey’s eyes would stick out and his thin 
hair seem to stand on end, for to this torture he 
never grew accustomed. Then, as the men yelled 
with delight, the mass of dark branches would sweep 
down with a soft, windy crash into the snow, and 





small 


Gillsey, pale and nervous, but adorned with that un- | 


failing toothless smile, would pick himself out of the 
débris and slink off to camp. 

The men usually consoled him after such an expe- 
rience with a couple of plugs of ‘“‘black-jack’’ tobacco 
—which seemed to him ample compensation. 

In camp at night, when the hands had all gone to 
bed, two or three wakeful ones would sometimes get 
up to have a smoke in the firelight. 
ing almost always resulted in sk 
Simon would be the miserable object. Perhaps the 
archconspirator would go to the cook’s flour-barrel, 
fill his mouth with dry flour, and then, climbing to 








| 


| 


| 
} 


Such a proceed. | 
. : | 
larking, of which 


the slumbering Simon’s bunk, would blow the dusty | 


stuff in a soft, thin stream all over the sleeper’s face | 


and hair and scraggy beard. This process was called 
“blowing him,” and was counted a huge diversion. 

On soft nights, when the camp was hot and damp, 
it made, of course, a sufficiently nasty mess in the 
victim’s hair, but Gillsey, by contrast, seemed rather 
to enjoy it. It never woke him up. 

If the joker’s mood happened to be more boister- 
ous, the approved procedure was softly to uncover 
Gillsey’s feet, and tie a long bit of salmon twine to 
each big toe. After waking all the other hands, the 
conspirators would retire to their bunks. 

Presently some one would give a smart tug on one 
of the strings, and pass it over hastily to his neighbor. 
Gillsey would wake up with a nervous yell, and grab- 
bing his toe, seek to extricate it from the loop. Then 
would come another and sharper pull at the other 
toe, diverting Gillsey’s attention to that member. 

‘The game would be kept up till the bunks were 
screaming with laughter, and poor Gillsey bathed in 
perspiration and anxiety. Then the boss would inter- 
fere, and Gillsey would be set free. 

These are only instances of what the butt was 
made to endure, though he was probably able to 
thrash almost any one of his tormentors, and had he 





| 


and the tier of bunks. It is, of course, a splendid 
place to sleep on a bitter night, but no one is allowed 
so to occupy it, because in that position he shuts off 
the warmth from all the rest. 

The hands were all apparently asleep when Gillsey, 
after a long solitary smoke, reached for his blanket, 
and rolled himself up on the coveted “deacon-seat,” 
with his back to the glowing logs. After a deprecat- 
ing grin directed toward the silent bunks, he sank to 
sleep. 

Soon in the bunks arose a whispered consultation, 
as a result of which four stalwart woodsmen climbed 
down, braced their backs against the lower tier, 
doubled up their knees, and laid their sock feet softly 
against the sleeper’s form. At a given signal the legs 
all straightened out with tremendous force, and poor 
Gillsey shot right across the “deacon-seat” and into | 
the midst of the fire, bringing up with a thud upon 
the back-logs. 

With a yell he bounced out of his scorching quar- 
ters and plunged into his bunk, not burnt, but very 
badly scared. After that he eschewed the ‘deacon 
seat.” 


At last the unfortunate wretch was caught purloin- 
ing the pork. It became known in the camp, some- 
how, that he was a married man, and father of a} 
family as miserable and shiftless as himself. Here | 
was an explanation of his raids upon the provisions, | 
for nobody in the camp would for a moment imagine | 
that Gillsey could, unaided, support a family. 

One Sunday night he was tracked to a hollow about | 


| the still night, 


upon his feet,—not physically the worse for his pun- 


| ishment save that, presumably, his wrists ached some- 


what,—he was given a bundle containing his scanty 
belongings, and told to “streak” for home. As he 
seemed reluctant to obey, he was kicked into some- 
thing like alacrity. 

When he had got well out of sight the woodmen 
returned to their camp. As for the wretched Gillsey, 
after the lamentations wherewith he enlivened his 
tramp had sunk to silence, he began to think his bun- 
dle remarkably heavy. He sat down on a stump to 
examine it. To his blank amazeinent he found a large 


| lump of pork and a small bag of flour wrapped up in 


his dilapidated overalls. 

The snow was unusually deep in the woods that win- 
ter, and toward spring there came a sudden, prolonged 
and heavy thaw. The ice broke rapidly and every 
loosened brook became a torrent. Past the door of 


the camp, which was set ina valley, the Gornish River | 


went boiling and roaring like a mill-racer, all-forget- 
ful of its wonted serene placidity. 


From the camp to Gillsey’s wretched cabin was 


only about ten miles across the mountain, but by the 
stream, which made a great circuit to get round a 
spur of the hills, it was hardly less than three times 
as far. 

To Gillsey, in his log hut on a lofty knoll by the 
stream, the winter had gone by rather happily. 


or his barbarous brood; and his wages had brought 
him food enough to keep the wolf from the door. He 


| had nothing to do but to sit in his cabin and watch 


the approach of spring, while his lean boys snared an 
occasional rabbit. 

At last, on a soft moonlight night, when the woods 
were full of the sounds of melting and settling snow, 
a far-off, ominous roaring smote his ear and turned 
his gaze down to the valley. Down the stream, on 
‘ame the deadly, rushing sound, 
momently increasing in volume. The tall girl, she 


who had carried off the pork, heard the noise and 


same to her father’s side. 

“Hackett’s dam bust, shore!” she exclaimed in a 
moment. 

Gillsey turned upon her one of his deprecating, 
toothless smiles. ‘’Taint a-goin’ ter tech us here,” 


j said he; “but Pn powerful glad ter be outer the 








DAM 


a mile from camp, where he was met by a gaunt, | 
wild, eccentric-looking girl, who was clearly his | 
daughter. The two proceeded to an old stump con- | 
cealed under some logs in a thicket, and out of the | 
hollow of the stump Gillsey fished a lump of salt | 
pork, together with a big bundle of “hard-tack” and 
a parcel or two of some other kind of provender. 
The girl threw herself upon the food like a famish- | 

| 

| 





ing animal, devoured huge mouthfuls, and then, gath- 
ering all promiscuously into her scanty skirt, darted 
off alone through the gloom. As soon as she had | 
disappeared with her stores, Gillsey was captured | 
and dragged back to camp. 

At first he was too helpless with terror to open his 
mouth; but when formally arraigned before the boss 
he found his tongue. He implored forgiveness in the 
most piteous tones, while at the same time he flatly 
denied every charge. He even declared he was not 
married, that he had no family, and that he knew no 
one at allinthe Gornish district or that part of the 
province. 

But the boss knew all about him, even to his par- 
entage. He lived about ten miles from the camp, 
across the mountains, on the Gornish River itself. 
As for his guilt, there was no room for a shadow of 
uncertainty. 

A misdemeanor of this sort is always severely 
handled in the lumber camps. But every man, from 
the boss down, was filled with profound compassion 
for Gillsey’s family. A family so afflicted as to own 
Gillsey for husband and sire appeared to them) 
deserving of the tenderest pity. 

It was the pathetic savagery and haggardness of 
the young girl that had moved the woodmen to let her | 
off with her booty; and now, the boss declared, if | 
Gillsey were dismissed without his wages—as was | 
customary, in addition to other punishment—the | 
family would surely starve, cut off from the camp | 
pork-barrel. It was decided to give the culprit his | 
wages up to date. Then came the rough-and-ready 
sentence of the camp-followers. The prisoner was to | 
be “dragged”—the most humiliating punishment on | 
the woodmen’s code. 

Gillsey’s tears of fright were of no avail. He was 
wrapped in a sort of winding-sheet of canvas, 
smeared from head to foot with grease to make him 
slip smoothly, and hitched by the fettered wrists to a | 
pair of horses. The strange team was then driven, 
at a moderate pace, for about half a mile along the 
main wood-road, the whole camp following in pro- | 








cession and jeering at the unhappy thief. 


When the man was unhitched, unbound, and set | 


BROKE! 


| stride, and his endurance was marvellous. 


RUN! RUN!” 


Gornish Camp ter-night. Them chaps be a-goin’ ter 
ketch it, blame the’r skins!” 


The girl—she was a mere overgrown child of four- | 


teen or fifteen—looked thoughtful a moment, and 
then darted toward the woods. 
“Whar yer goin’, sis?”? called Gillsey, in a startled 


“Warn ’em!” said the girl, laconically, not stopping 
her pace. 

“Stop! stop! Come back!’ shouted her father, 
starting in pursuit. But the girl never paused. 

“Blame the’r skins! Blame the’r skins!” murmured 
Gillsey to himself. Then, seeing that he was not 
gaining on the child, he seemed to gulp something 
down in his throat, and finally he shouted : 

“Pll go, sis, honest Vill go. Yer kaint do it yerself. 
Come back home !”’ 

The girl stopped, turned round, and walked back, 
saying to her father, “They’ve Kep’ us the winter. 
Yer must git thar in fime, dad!” 

Gillsey went by the child, at a long trot, without 


answering, and disappeared in the woods; and at the 


same moment the flood went through the valley, fill- 
ing it half-way up to the spot where the cabin stood. 

That lanky youngster’s word was law to the father, 
and she had set his thoughts in a new channel. He 
felt the camp must be saved, if he died for it. The 
girl said so. He only remembered now how easily 
the men had let him off, when they might have half- 
killed him; and their jests and jeers and tormentings 
he forgot. His loose-hung frame gave him a long 
Through 
the gray and silver glades, over stumps and windfalls, 
through thickets and black valleys and treacherous 
swamps, he went leaping at almost full speed. 

Before long the tremendous effort began to tell. 
At first he would not yield; but presently he real- 
ized that he was in danger of giving out, so he 
slackened speed a little, in order to save his powers. 
But as he came out upon the valley and neared the 
camp he caught once more a whisper of the flood, 
and sprang forward desperately. Could he get there 
in time? The child had said he must. He would. 

His mouth was dry as a board, and he gasped pain- 
fully for breath, as he stumbled against the camp- 
door; and the roar of the flood was in his ears. 
Unable to speak at first, he battered furiously on the 
door with an axe, and then smashed in the window. 

As the men came jumping wrathfully from their 
bunks he found voice to yell: 

“The water! Dam broke! Run! Run!” 

But the noise of the onrushing flood was now in 


The | 
| degradation of his punishment hardly touched him 
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their startled ears, and they needed no words to tell 
them their awful peril. Not staying an instant, every 
man ran for the hillside, barefooted in the snow. Ere 
they reached a safe height Gillsey stumbled and fell, 
utterly exhausted, and for a moment no one noticed 
his absence. 

Then the boss of the camp looked back and saw 
him lying motionless in his tracks. Already the 
camp had gone down under the torrent, and the flood 
was about to lick up the prostrate figure; but the boss 
turned back with tremendous bounds, swung Gillsey 
over his shoulder like a sack of oats, and staggered 
up the slope, as the water swelled with a sobbing 
moan from his ankles to his knees. 

Secing the situation of the boss, several more of 
the hands, who had climbed to a level of safety, 
rushed to the rescue. They seized him and his bur- 
den, while others formed a chain, laying hold of 
hands. With a shout the whole gang surged up the 
hill,—and the river saw its prey dragged out of its 
very teeth. 

After a rest of a few moments Gillsey quite 
recovered and Legan most abject apologies for not 
getting to camp sooner, so us to give the boys time to 
save something. 





| The demonstrative handshakings and praises and 
gratitude of the men whom he had snatched from a 
frightful death seemed to confuse him. He took it 
at first for chaff, and said, humbly, that ‘Bein’ as sis 
wanted him to git thar in time, he’d did his best.” 
But at length it dawned upon him that his comrades 
regarded him as a man, as a hero, who had done a 
really splendid and noble thing. He began to feel 
their gratitude and their respect. 

Then it seemed as if a transformation was worked 
upon the poor cringing fellow, and he began to 
believe in himself. A new, firmer, manlier light 
woke in his eye, and he held himself erect. He 
began to move about among the woodsmen as their 
equal, and their enduring gratitude gave his new self- 
confidence time to ripen. From that day Simon 
Gillsey stood on a higher plane. In that one act of 
| heroism he had found his slumbering manhood. 
| When the camp was established in the same place 
|the following winter, Gillsey came seeking to be 
employed, and was taken into the party without 
question or remonstrance. He was no longer the 

“butt of the camp,” but gave indications that a 

certain amount of dignity and self-respect had been 

awakened in him, so that not once during the winter 
was he made the object of the old practical jokes. 
“Sis,” too, came several times to the camp, openly, 
and though she was rough and uncouth, the men had 
heard how she had been the agent who had aroused 

Gillsey to, perhaps, his first manly act, and they 

always loaded her with good things to take home 

with her. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


a. oe 
FOR HER BONNET. 


Ah, woman ! she will praise the song, 
Phen bid them slay the singer, 
That the wee head or tortured breast 
Some added charm may bring her. 
-Our Dumb Animals. 
——~<or—_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


A WEDDING IN KOREA. 


Among most peoples the wedding forms one of 
the most notable events in social life, and the 
Koreans are no exception to the rule. Yesterday 
we were informed that an opportunity was afforded 
us to witness a wedding conducted according to the 
Korean custom. The invitation was promptly 
accepted. 

In company with two friends I took my way to a 
Korean hut near the wall, where a youth and his 
betrothed were about to make their bows to each 
other. Just as we arrived, the good-natured round- 

| faced fellow was donning his outer robes in an open 
| space in front of the house. 

According to Korean custom, he wore a costume 
like that which officials wear—one which he had hired 
for the occasion. The robe was a dark green, and 
| bore ‘“placques” with a pair of embroidered storks 
|on the breast and back. About the wearer, like a 

hoop, was the black enamelled belt, and on his head 
| was a “palace-going” hat with wings on its sides, 
| and finally he got himself into shoes that looked like 
| arctic’? overshoes, two or three sizes too large for 
| him. 

At last he was ready to go indoors. An attendant 
preceded him with a red, flat-brimmed hat on his 
| head, about his neck a string of beads, and in his 
j}armsa goose. The goose’s feet were tied, and fas- 
| tened through her beak was a little skein of red silk. 
| In the two marched—three perhaps I ought to say. 
| The court of the house had an awning of gunny- 
| sacking suspended over it. Here a red table stood, 
with two red ornaments on it which looked like tall 
sandlesticks, or sealed vases. The court was full of 
Koreans—men, women and children. 

In front of the table, the bridegroom bowed two or 
three times. And singular bowing it was. He gently 
lowered himself upon his knees, and then bringing 
| forward his hands upon the mat, he bowed till his 
| head touched the back of his hands. Then grace- 
fully he resumed the standing posture. 

The last time he bowed, he sank with the goose in 
his arms. I am told that the goose is the symbol of 
fidelity in Korea; it being popularly believed that if a 
wild goose dies its spouse never mates again. 

By special invitation we then assumed a position 
upon the porch of the little house, facing the court. 
A mat was placed upon the steps, connecting with 
another mat on the porch. Presently the groom came 
to the front of the steps, and stood there; while our 
attention was called to the room opening upon the 
|porch. This room was filled with women, mostly 
young and more or less good-looking. I had caught 
a peep at the bride, as she sat on a cushion. 

But now she was coming out. Two middle-aged 
women accompanied her, each one holding one 
of the bride’s arms and guiding her steps, for her 
eyes were sealed completely. Clear up to her 
jetty hair, the face of the petite bride was painted 
a ghastly white. In the middle of her forehead 
and of each cheek were painted great, round, red 
spots; her lips were also bright red. 

Her dress consisted of a bright green waist, over a 
| brilliant red skirt. Fastened through the back of her 
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dress at the shoulders was an ornamental rod, 
perhaps eighteen inches long. I remember it, for 
I almost got caught on it, in brushing by her 
later on. 

Upon her head was a crown-like cushion, sur- 
mounted by half a dozen nodding sticks of beads, 
possibly three inches long. Down her back hung 


THE YOUTH’S 


written on our faces, we saluted the bride with 
American bows. 


They were just arranging boxes with the view 
to feasting us with Korean delicacies, when the 
lady of our party reached the conclusion that it 
was time to retire. The motion was carried with- 
out debate, and amid many hospitable protests 





A KOREAN 


two broad brown ribbons, caught together with 
two ornaments, one a smooth, rectangular red 
stone; and the other a rosette of white jade, a 
stone precious in the East. 

This little, painted, gorgeous creature was 
guided out, as I have said, by two middle-aged 
women. Across the mat they went, and at the | 
end of the porch they turned the little bride about, 
and laid over her clasped hands a white handker- | 
chief. | 

The groom now stepped to the other end of the 
mat, and the principal part of the wedding cere- 
mony began. The bride made her bows. The 
attendants raised her arms till the small, draped 
hands lay level with the sightless eyes. Then, 
partially supported by the matronly women, she | 
sank in a curtesy so profound that at the lowest | 
point she was almost in a sitting posture. Then | 
in the same slow, solemn manner she rose again. 
Her face at this time, and indeed during all the 
ceremony, was as expressionless as the face of a 
sphinx. 

Three times this profound curtesy was repeated. 
Then it was the groom’s turn. His face had more 
feeling in it than hers. Indeed it looked flushed 
and anxious; much as a European’s face might | 
have appeared under corresponding circumstances. 
Our Korean groom now responded to his bride’s 
greetings with three bows, in which his head 
almost touched the floor. Then the bride and the | 
groom were made to sit down upon their respect- | 
ive ends of the mat. 

A table stood against the wall, laden with what | 
Koreans consider delicacies, but what they seemed 
to our perverted foreign taste I will refrain from 
stating, out of politeness to our host. Bread 
looking like a white grindstone, dishes of white, 
stringy vermicelli, bowls of ‘‘Kimche,’’ a native 
sauer-kraut, candies, and a bottle of native liquor 
were there. 

The couple were now sitting. The woman 
nearest the table took a cup and filled it with 
liquor. This she touched to the bride’s draped 
hands, and presented it to the groom. He took a 
sip, and handed it back. She refilled the cup, and 
they repeated the ceremony to the third time. 

Then came a curious performance. The ‘“go- 
between’’ had a part to do. She was the old 
lady with gray hair, who had literally ‘«made the 
match.’’ She had attended to all the necessary 
preliminaries, even to doing the courting for the | 
young people. The goose again appeared upon | 
the scene. This time the skein of red silk had | 
been removed from the holes in her beak. 

Another woman held the bird, while the aged | 
match-maker filled her hand with soft, stringy 
vermicelli, and offered it to her gray birdship. 
The goose eagerly dabbed away with her beak 
until she was nearly satisfied, when the old lady 
finished the ceremony by eating herself what was 
left in her hand. 

All this had been done in the doorway leading | 
into the bridal chamber. This room was now 
cleared of its young and middle-aged ladies, who 
were compelled to join the crowd in the court. 
To the bridal chamber the groom repaired, and 
removing his wedding robes, which made him 
look like an official, assumed garments more be- 
fitting his rank. His new costume consisted of 
a new white robe, and one of the ordinary broad- 
brimmed, conical-crowned hats. 

He then came out, and the bride retired to the 
room, to resume again her cushion on the floor; 
but just before she subsided into her placid medi- 
tations, her two attendants required her to bow to 
her foreign guests, and three times, without the 
movement of a muscle in her face, she sank to 
the floor in profound curtesies. We did not 
know just what was required of us at this 
juncture, but one after another, with perplexity 














| well, must busy themselves with presenting their 


| This, in turn, is replied to by some other minister, 


WEDDING. 


we made our farewells in our best available | 
Korean phrases and withdrew, wishing for our 
hosts every possible blessing. 

Dantet L. GirrorpD. 
a 


LIFE’S STORY. 
Our actions are the pens which dip themselves 
In our heart’s blood to write Life’s story out. 
And then the finished tale lies on time’s shelves, 
For the old world to read and talk about. 
—Selected. 


ENGLISH VACATION SPEECHES. 


Probably there are no public men in the world 
who lead more laborious lives, or whose physical 
as well as mental powers are more heavily taxed, 
than the English political leaders of both parties. 





During the session of Parliament, which, in 
these days, begins early in February and reaches 
far into August, and sometimes even into Sep- 
tember, the round of the duties of an English 
minister scarcely leaves time for sleep or refresh- 
ment, much less for social recreation. 

Take the Prime Minister, for instance. Besides 
being the chief of the Cabinet, who must keep 


COMPANION. 


Yorkshire, of Mr. Parnell at Liverpool, of Mr. 
Balfour at Edinburgh, and of Mr. Morley in 
northern England, are excellent illustrations of | 


| this settled custom of autumnal speech-making 


outside of Parliament. 

Being heard by great audiences, and full reports 
of them being read from one end of Britain to the 
other, such speeches serve a most important use 
in educating the people and interesting them in 
all the varied political topics of the day. The 
political spirit of the parties is kept up in the 
vacation interval, and the people are trained, 
even more than by the Parliamentary debates, to | 
make an intelligent exercise of their electoral | 
powers. | 

For the Companion. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
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be bettered, they say, when the restrictions of 
duties shall be removed, and trade between nations 
shall be as free as between individuals or States 
within the country. The flourishing condition of 
coastwise trade is taken as evidence of what 
might be in the dealings with other nations. 

They urge that instead of giving subsidies to 
merchant steamers, Congress should repeal the 
laws which forbid the registry as American of 
any ship not built in the country. They maintain 
that if Americans were free to buy ships, they 
would buy and sail them. 

The awakening of public interest in maritime 
affairs and their free discussion leads by the 
surest road to a right decision between the two 
methods. Exhibitions like the recent one in 
Boston might stimulate such interest in other 
cities. No means to the great end in view is to 


| be neglected. 


The Poet of Human Life. 


Silence and Night omens thee in vain! 
Oblivion’s threats thou proudly couldst defy. 
Thou art not dead—such great souls do not die : 
One small world’s range no longer could constrain 
That strong-winged spirit of its freedom fain: 
New stars, new lives, thy fearless quest would try. 
Our baffled vision may not soar so high— 
We mourn, as loss, thy infinite, great gain. 
Yet, keen of sight, to whom men’s souls lay bare, 
Stripped clean of shams, unclothed of all disguise, 
Revealed to thee as if at each soul’s birth 
Thou hadst been nigh to stamp it foul or fair— 
Why shouldst thou seek new schools to make thee 
wise 
Who shared Heaven’s secrets whilst thou walked 
on earth? Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


—~+@>— 


— —— | 


| 


THE NATION AND THE SEA. | 


Those who had an opportunity to visit the | 
great Maritime Exhibition recently given in| 
Boston must have been deeply impressed with | 
the variety of interests connected, in one way or | 
another, with those of the sea. The models and 
plans of craft of every sort and size, the great 
number of minor appliances that enter into ship 
and boat building, the evidences that nearly every | 


| trade is more or less directly concerned in the | 


complete equipment of modern vessels,—all these | 
are things that impress one’s mind with the great 
importance to the nation and to individuals of | 
the branch of industry there represented. 
It is only natural that persons who do not live | 
on or near either of our sea-coasts should regard 
the investment of large sums of money in the 
navy and merchant-marine as being not so much 
for the advantage of the whole nation as for that | 
of a part of it. In like manner the people of the 
East, perhaps, fail to appreciate the full meanings 
of the words *‘wheat’’ and ‘‘wool’”’ to the agricul- 
tural West. East or West, it betrays a narrow- | 
ness of vision to rank as all-important those | 
industries to be seen only from one’s own doors. 
Look at the interests of the sea. The develop- 
ment of the navy, it is to be presumed, is a 
movement in which national pride and precaution 
enlist the sympathies of all classes and sections. 


watch of the work of all his colleagues, and be| That our navy should be inferior to that of a 
familiar with all the larger problems of policy, he | second or third-rate European nation, whose ter- 


may be also the head of a great executive depart- | ritory could not fill one of our larger States, and | 


ment. 

The early part of the day must be given to 
Cabinet meetings, or to the duties of the depart- | 
ment of which he is the chief. Then at four or | 
five he goes into the House to which he belongs, 
and if that House is the Commons he must attend 
its sessions, which, two or three times a week, 
reach into the small hours of the morning. 

In a degree the same is true of all his colleagues, 
while even the labors of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, during the sitting of Parliament, are onerous 
and exhausting. 

But the work of ministers and their leading 
opponents does not come to an end with the rising 
of Parliament. Rest and recreation are not for 
them, although there may be a respite for the 
rank and file of members. They have, perhaps, | 
a breathing spell in August or September, but 
soon comes a task, imposed by custom and 
enjoined, indeed, by the very system of English 
party government, from which they cannot escape. 

This is to go here and there through England 
and Scotland and to make elaborate speeches on 
the policy pursued in Parliament, or foreshadow- 
ing the policy of the future. 

While their obscurer fellow-members are grouse- 
shooting on the Scottish moors, or wandering 
leisurely among the interesting scenes on the 
Continent, the ministers, and their antagonists as 


programmes to the people, with defending their 
course, or criticising—in the case of opposition 





chiefs—what the ministers have done in the ses- 
sion just closed. 

The signal for this period of speech-making is 
usually the great banquet given by the incoming 
Lord Mayor of London at the Guildhall in Novem- 
ber. To this feast the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues are specially bidden, and the chief of 
the Cabinet usually avails himself of this occasion 


| to deliver an important address, exposing more 


fully the policy of the Cabinet than he is apt to do 
in his place in Parliament. 

Then begins the great battle of oratory in the 
country. 


A speech in some large town by the | 
Prime Minister is soon answered in some other 
large town by one of the chiefs of the opposition. 


and so for weeks this memorable debate, engaged 
in by the ablest political intellects of both parties | 


| in England, proceeds with scarcely a pause. 


that, in case of war with a foreign power, we 
should trust wholly to the resources of the | 
Yankee—however quick and ingenious he be— 
would be as absurd as it is unnecessary. 

The placing of the navy upon a proper basis 
has happily begun. The lovers of their country 
wish it to proceed with all speed and thorough- 
ness. 

The growth of the merchant-marine, as a coun- | 
try’s ships of trade are called, should be no less | 
desired. National pride again enters into the 
question, and causes the American a feeling of 
shame that by far the larger portion of his coun- 
try’s trade with foreign lands is carried on in 
foreign ships. 

Only a little more than thirty years ago our 
merchant-marine was one of the glories of the | 
nation. Comparing its decay with our growth on | 
other lines, it is now a national discredit. 

Quite aside from the question of pride, why 
should not the industry of Americans—always 
seeking wider fields for the exercise of their 
peculiar ingenuity and energy—be turned more 
than it is to ship-building and ‘following the | 
sea?’’ Those who live upon the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts would at once find new opportuni- 
ties of employment. 

The service, moreover, of nearly every industry 
and trade, inland and sea-bordering, from mining 
to carpentry, would be in demand. The sea- | 


coast regions would perhaps gain the most appar- | 
ent benefits, but the rest of the country, besides 
giving its labor and receiving the equivalent, 
would enjoy the increased facilities of bringing 
its products to the world’s markets. The benefits 
would be felt in every State. 

How are these blessings to be brought about ? 

Those who in general advocate protection urge 
that the maritime interests should be fostered by 
liberal contracts for carrying the foreign mails, 
and even by bounties—sometimes called subsi- 
dies—of money from the government to com- | 
panies and individuals engaged in shipping. This | 





. | 
| course has been pursued with success by some | 


other countries. Those who advocate it believe | 
that here it will have especial value in opening | 
more direct and adequate commercial intercourse | 
with South America. 

The opponents of this view maintain that the | 
sluggish condition of the merchant-marine is due 
to the tariff which interferes with international 





Award of Prizes for 
Short Stories. 


A year ago the publishers offered nine prizes, 
amounting in all to $5,250, for the best Short Stories 


| adapted for use in The Companion. The competition 


ended on May 31, 1889, at which time 5,512 stories 
had been submitted which conformed to the condi- 
tions expressed in the offer, together with many 
others which did not conform to those conditions, 
and could therefore not be admitted to the competi- 
tion. 

After a very careful and thorough examination of 
the manuscripts, the following awards have been 


| made : 


BOYS’ STORIES. 


FIRST PRIZE, $1,000, to “A Lost HERO,” 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

SECOND PRIZE, $500, to “LitrTLe JARVIS,” 
by Miss Mollie Elliot Seawell, 1605 O Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

THIRD PRIZE, $250, to “THE SPRING HILL 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY,” by Elbert C. Little, Rocky 
Hill, Conn. 


GIRLS’ STORIES. 


FIRST PRIZE, $1,000, to “WAY OUT ’N THE 
PRARY KENTRY,” by Fred. L. Eaton, Olean, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE, $500, to “THE SLOSSONS 


| OF BANGVILLE,” by James T. McKay, Huntington, 


Long Island, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE, $250, to “CLA’sy ANN,” by 
Miss Maria L. Pool, Sheldonville, Mass. 


ADVENTURE STORIES. 


FIRST PRIZE, $1,000, to “ON THE BRINK,” 
by Warren L. Wattis, 346 Fuller Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

SECOND PRIZE, $500, to “A BRAVE Mippy,” 
by Mrs. Maria McIntosh Cox, Morristown, N. J. 

THIRD PRIZE, $250, to “PURSER WATKINS,” 
by Harry C. Stickney, 3008 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

All of these prize stories will be published during 
the present year. 





OLD-TIME MANNERS 
The histories of American families privately 
printed, and the traditions handed down in such 
families, illustrate the roughness of life in the Revo- 


| lutionary epoch as nothing else can do. 


During the occupation of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, by the British, one of their officers, known as 
Mad Archy Campbell from his many wild freaks, 


| drove up one evening to the door of the rector of 


St. James’s church, and, without leaving the buggy, 
shouted for the clergyman to come out. Beside him 
sat Miss Pauline Phelps, a member of one of the 
leading families in Charleston. 

When the clergyman appeared, the officer ordered 
him to “marry us at once.” 

The good minister looked at the lady’s pale, terrified 
face, and replied, “Willingly, when I have Miss 
Phelps’s consent and that of her friends.” 

Mad Archy leaped to the ground and presented his 
pistols, one at the clergyman’s and one at the lady’s 
head. 

No help was at hand, and both of his victims were 
too badly scared to contest any longer. The marriage 
ceremony was actually read in that situation. Major 
Campbell was killed in battle a few weeks later, and 
his widow returned to her friends. 

Another glimpse of early times is given in a story 


| told by a Congressman from Indiana in the first 


years of this century of one of his constituents. 
Betty Frazier was a lean, tough little woman, with a 


| crippled husband and two boys, who settled on the 


east bank of Whitewater River, and worked hard to 
raise money to buy the land from government at the 
auction sales in the approaching autumn. 

In midsummer, however, Betty was in debt, and 
the sheriff, General Hanna, appeared, in gold braid 
and chapeau, with an execution on her property. 

“Property? Ihave nothing but the white mare,” 
said Betty. 

“That will do,” said the general. 

Betty conducted him, talking pleasantly all the 
while, to the stable, a log building of one room, 
without a window, and fastened by a solid door which 
was secured by an iron pin outside. 

“There is the mare,” she said. 

The general stepped inside. Bang went the door, 
the pin was thrust into its place, and Betty, smiling, 
went back to her work. 

After twenty-four hours, during which the general 
starved and raged in the hot, filthy den, she tapped 
at the door. 

“Well, general, how have you slept?” 

“Betty, I'll compromise if you’ll let me out. I'll 
return ‘no property available.’ ”’ 


; 4 : : Betty made him swear to keep his word before she 
The recent speeches of Lord Salisbury, of Mr. | trade in many directions, and that no artificial | released him. 


J ; She then showed him the way to 
Gladstone at Manchester, of Lord Hartington in | methods can improve that condition. Only can it ; Whitewater Ford, and as he was swimming across on 
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horseback shouted, “I reckon the law will let me 
alone till I’ve sold my pigs now!” 

The general was good-natured enough to wave his 
chapea and give a cheer to his conqueror. 

In December the pigs were grown. Betty, with 
her baby in her arms, rode the mare, while the little 
boys on foot helped her drive them to Cincinnati. It 
was a ten days’ journey through a driving storm. 

She sold the drove for a good price, and then, still 
holding the baby, went to the government land sales, 
and bid off her farm at a low figure. 

“Nobody,” says the old chronicler, 
against the plucky little woman.” 


“would bid 


+o, 
POPULAR TEACHERS. 

Any one who has an opportunity to hear children 
talk freely about their teachers can Jearn why it is 
that some very good people do not succeed in winning 
the esteem of pupils. 


Children tell us they like a teacher who knows how | 
| 


te make them mind. They enjoy being under a dis- 
cipline which is firm, just and constant, which re- 
spects neither age, clothes, nor names, but holds the | 
whole school under the 
law. <A teacher falls at once in their estimation if he 
is seen to be more lenient to the son of a leading | 
family or of a “committee man” than to the child of 
a poor, laborious widow. 

There is a particular reason why children like to be | 
under a true ruler: He never scolds. 

He sometimes punishes, and boys do not mind that 
when they know they deserve it, but scolding they all 
detest. It exasperates without mending them. Often 
the bitter words of an irresolute teacher sting, bite 
and rankle in the mind of a thoughtful child long 
after the teacher has forgotten them, and sometimes 
when the sod covers his dust. There are weak teach- 
ers who scold six hours a day, and are never obeyed. 
Their pupils hate them. 

There are few things which injure a teacher so | 
much in the estimation of a class as defective knowl- 
edge of the subject under consideration. Obvious as 
this is, there are teachers who are not sufficiently | 
alive to it, and show ignorance which a very slight | 
preparation would have removed. 

Children are at once attracted and conciliated by 
unusual proficiency on the part of their teacher, and | 
are often heard to boast of it and extol it. They are | 
abundantly ready to be hero-worshippers, if their | 
teacher will but be only a fractional part of a hero. 

One more thing is requisite. If, in addition to an 
easy mastery of the school and a sufficient mastery of 
branches taught, the teacher takes a friendly interest 
in his pupils’ welfare, he can hardly fail to win their 
esteem and affection. Not that children can ever | 
love a teacher as a teacher often loves them; that 
is impossible. Nevertheless, there are schools where 
the teacher, and even a numerous corps of teachers, 
are beloved by a controlling majority of the pupils. 

When that is the case, the school presents as fair a 
scene of beneficent activity as the world furnishes. 
There is nothing on earth more pleasing, more joy- | 
ous, more interesting, than a good school about mid- 
way in the school year, when the benign influence of 
the teachers has had time to subdue the wilful and 
kindle the indolent, and all are working in harmony 
and diligence for the noblest ends. 

The best of it is that the influence of such a school 
lasts forever. If its inmates preserve their faculties | 
to ninety years, they will still vividly remember it. | 





Or 
“POT LUCK.” 


Artists and literary men often have serious finan- | 
cial straits to go through, even in this land of plenty. | 

An author of some little celebrity relates an inci- | 
dent of a friend of his, an artist, who, though he | 
now enjoys quite a reputation, and has an income 
sufficient for all his needs, was, a few years ago, liv- 
ing, with his small family, emphatically from hand 
to mouth. 

But the artist, who was, even at that epoch, very 
hospitable, one day invited his friend, the author, to 
come and dine with him. 

“You are a Bohemian yourself,” said the artist, 
“and are willing, I suppose, to take pot luck with a 
fellow-Bohemian?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so,” said the author. 

The day for the dinner arrived, the author went in 
good season to the artist’s house, and was received in | 
cordial fashion. The visitor chatted agreeably with | 
the artist and his wife. 

But the time wore on, and there were no signs of | | 
any dinner. Still, the talk was on congenial topics, | 
and the company was congenial, and the literary 
man tried to forget that he was hungry. 

He grew so uneasy at last, however, that his host, | 
who had now and then got up and looked out of the | 
window, was forced to notice his evident distress. | 

“T suppose,” said the artist, “that you’re wonder- | 
ing why you don’t get any dinner?” | 

“Well, I will confess that the thought had come 
into my mind.” 

“Well, we’re wondering the same thing, too. 
tell you what the fact is. We’ve entirely run out of 
provisions; but there’s a man way up town who owes 
me two dollars. I’ve sent my boy Jimmy up to dun him 


rl 


for the money, and he hasn’t got back yet. If Jimmy | 


gets the two dollars, we’ll have some dinner; 

don’t, why, we won’t. 
fellow, pot luck!’ 

——— ~~ 

THE STRENGTH OF OXEN. 

“Strong as an ox” 


if he 
Pot luck, you know old 





is no false comparison. The 


strength of oxen is tested, in a rough way, every day | 


wherever they are used. But not long ago it was 
tested at an exhibition in Germany, in a way which 
shows that some very powerful cattle are bred 
there. 

At Stockach, in the Baden highlands, this exhibi- 


tion of the strength of oxen was given, and a test | 


made of the capacity of about one hundred different 
pairs of cattle. One of these tests was to determine 
what was the greatest weight which a pair of oxen 
could draw over a kilometre—about two-thirds of a 
mile—on a common road. 

The road used had been made heavy by a rain last- 
ing several days, and a railroad track had to be 
crossed on the way. We 1 ust assume, however, that 
the road was a pretty good one. 

None of the drivers in this combat were allowed to 


same just and reasonable | 


| youthful amused the Empress Eugénie. 


| would be more pleasing to the empress. 


|or automatic 


| movement, the least fractions of the time which suc- 


THE YOUTH’S 


use the whip upon their animals, but were mend 

to stimulate them to effort with the voice only. 
Under these circumstances no fewer than five splen- 

did teams succeeded in drawing over the ground a 


| load of more than thirty-five thousand pounds, or | 
Several other 


more than seventeen American tons. 
teams succeeded in hauling loads but little inferior to 
this. All this without the whip; and it is, indeed, 
doubtful if the whip could have made them achieve 
so much. 

Then there was a contest of speed, the requirement 
being that the cattle should draw a weight of some- 
what more than two tons over a distance of a kilo- 
metre in the shortest possible time. 

The quickest team in the contest made the kilometre 
in eight minutes, and the slowest required but little 
less than eleven minutes. Some horses, the fleetest 
of man’s servants, would have occupied more time | 
than this. 

—~or—___—__ 
| 
HER WIG. 


French women do not grow old gracefully. 
| contrary, 


On the 
they employ all the resources of the per- | 
fumer, the barber and the dressmaker to repair the | 
“dread ravages of time.’ Madame Carette tells, in 
her “Recollections of the Tuileries,” of an old lady, | 
the Comtesse de Wagner, whose struggles to keep 


One day the old lady appeared at the Tuileries with 


| her photogr —_ which, though it represented a | 
|; woman of thirty, resembled her strongly. The 


empress expressed surprise. 
“T desired to leave an agreeable likeness to my 
friends,”’ the comtesse explained, “and I therefore 


| told the photogr: »pher to put in all that was necessary, 


and take out all that was unnecessary. I think I 
~— succeeded in getting a very pretty picture.” 
Usually the old lady wore a wig of beautiful, wav- 
ing brown hair. One day she appeared at the Tuil- 
eries decked ovt in a wig @ la grecque—her head 
being crowned with a bunch of light curls, as blond 
and airy as those of a child. 
Those who saw her painted, wrinkled face thus 
surmounted were hardly able to keep from laughing. | 
The empress, coming out of her stedy, and seeing the | 


| ladies trying ‘to restrain their merriment, looked for 


the cause. She saw the old lady standing before a 
mirror rearranging her ridiculous wig. 

“Go,” said the empress, who was “annoyed by the 
folly of the woman, “and tell Madame de Wagner | 


| from me that I desire her at once to remove ‘that | 


wig.”’ 

It was a difficult message to deliver, as the old lady 
had not the slightest misgiving as to the attractive- 
ness of her appearance; but at last she was made to 
understand that the old wig, with its brown locks, 
She daintily 
placed her bonnet on the absurd wig, and took her 
departure. 

—_——_+o+—__—_ 


ONE BULLET. 


COMPANION. 


| For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. 


Barry’s Tricopherous strengthens the hair, causes 
two fibres to grow where but one grew before. We. [Adv. 








| TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


| TEAS. 


The most ep ever brought to America. They hare | 


superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 


— BY 
| H. 0° wary af — ° New York 
| EK. ae 


‘ New York. 
WECHS fe hen AHAM, * 
JOHN WwW. ANAM AKE! 
JORDAN, MARSH & ¢ ‘0., 
| CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., 
CARSON, PI RIE & CO., 
D. H. HOLMES 
WOOoDWw ARD & L OTHROP, 
T. EATON & CO., 
No. | Quality, 
No. 2 





Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia. | 
e . Boston, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 

. New Orleans, 

. Washington, D.C, 

. Toronto, Ont. 


— per. Ib. 





Sold in one-half and one pound aan 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
31 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST — 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. | 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for ae | 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets 
may be removed at pleasure. 


sents the waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned 
with full bust; 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists, as made for 
Children and Infants, 
particular attention 
to the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
} ments of the growing 

little ones has been 
given in shaping the 
parts, and from the 





large variety of sizes, pe ages can be perfectly fitted 


from stock. 





The freaks of rifle-balls are as remarkable as the | 
freaks of lightning. Of a thousand bullets fired in | 
the excitement of battle only here and there one 
takes effect, and men escape unhurt from places in 
which it seems impossible that they should live a | 
minute. Then, on the very next day, perhaps, a 
single stray bullet will do a most unexpected amount 
of mischief. 


So accustomed had the men become to skirmish 
firing, says a Maine soldier, that, unless actively 
engaged at the front, they searcely heeded the balls 
except when they were flying very thick; and with 
this feeling of indifference, acquired through long 
exposure, if there was anything to be done in their 
temporary camp, they went right about it, as if the | 
enemy were mile 8 away. 

One morning a member of Company I was busil 
engaged in shaving another man, when a bullet strue 
the arm of the man who was shavi ing, and sent the 
razor flying over the head of the other man. 

The bullet, severely wounding the first man, passed 
on, striking the arms of two other men, inflicting 
bad wounds, and then hit still another one in his side | 
— knocked him over, but did not seriously injure 
lim. 

By this one bullet four men were disabled for a) 
considerable time. The sharpshooter who fired it | 
was said to be nearly half a mile distant. 


~<~o—___—— 
TIME-SENSE. 
It is said that certain astronomers acquire a dis- 
tinct faculty of mind. It is the power of instinctive 
measure of time. The author of 


“English Seamen and Divers” shows how this sense | 
is developed. | 





Before applying his eye to the telescope, the assis- | 
tant looks at the dial of the transit- clock, and listens 
for an instant or two so as thoroughly to catch the | 
time of the beating of the seconds. Having thus 
worked himself up to the rhythm of the strokes, he 
continues to be able to mark, by a sort of internal 


ceeds. From this moment forward he is himself an 
animated clock. 

But the observer must take good care not to devote 
the whole of his attention to this measurement of 
time, for he has need of the largest portion of his 
powers in order to note and dissect the various phe- | 
nomena of the passage of the stars. | 

As his visual faculties and his mind must be occu- | 
pied with these latter objects, he must count the | 

seconds, and even the fractions of seconds, by a sort 
of mechanical instinct, and in no way by any intel- 
lectual action. | 

This faculty is an acquired one, and in some aor | 


| sons is quickly enough developed by practice; but if 


an individual does not possess the germ of it, he will 
never be able to make himself a practical astronomer. 


| 
DESERT SAND-STORM. 
The sands of Northern Africa have buried whole 
countries of once fruitful lands. How these sands 


are driven along in their progress appears from Mr. 
Felkin’s account of his passage up the Nile: 


Between Berber and Khartoum we experienced | 
one of the terrible desert sand-storms. Hearing a 
great confusion and noise on deck, we ran up to see | 
what was the matter, and found that the crew were | 
making the steamer fast to the bank as quickly as 
possible. We asked the reason for another stoppage, 
and were told that a sand-storm was coming. 

On looking to the north we saw on the horizon a |} 
thin roll of sand, which soon grew larger and larger, 
until the whole extent of the northern heav ens became | 
dark with sand. A deep yellow hue covered every- 
thing, only in the centre of the sky the clouds were 
broken, and a little blue was visible. 

In less than half an hour the storm was over us, | 
enveloping us on all sides, but just over the river 
there was a slight break. 

The storm, lasting seven minutes, passed over us | 
with a terrific roar, after which came an awful gust | 
of wind, followed by a torrent of rain, which contin- 
ued with unabated violence for an hour. The cool 
atmosphere afterward was most refreshing, 


+o, 


“WELL, now,” said an old farmer, when his cow had 
kicked him, ne milking stool and the pail in different 
directions, “that’s the worst fault this cow’s got.” 
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Sty le 600, Ladies’ Ww hole Bae = without Bones, 

OL, “Boned Front only, 
as, “ Laced Back, Boned front and bac 
620, Misses’ Ww hole Back, without Bones, 

611, * Boned, ° < 
621, C ——— s—w ithout Bones, 2 
631. Infan 

DInEOTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 

waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 

For Children and Infants take chest measure also, and 
state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the . —— 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfac ,we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in Deb 
order. Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

te One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
in the United States. Address, 


GEORCE FROST & CO., 
31 Bedford Street, _ BOSTON, MASS. 


$1.75 
2100 
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wasn rasuse 


If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SURE CURE FOR rT. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like §COTT’S EMULSION. 
Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute, 
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p Famous Plymouth Rock Pants. 


If youcannotreach one 
of our branch stores, or 
there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and we 
will forward you, free, 30 
samples of our latest nuv- 
elties as _ well as uiet 
patterns in men’scloth, 
with self-measurement 
blanks, the results of 
which we guarantee to 
be satisfactory or money 
refunded. Agents want- 
ed in every town and 
village in U. S., where 
we have none now to 
take ordersfor our fam- 
ous goods cut to order. 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 





enn as ts . reo Pants, 83 to $5.25; Suits, 

13.25 to $21; Over- 

coats, $10.25 to ®20. palm athe 2 21k 
If you don’t know who 







we are, look in any com- 
mercial agency, or write 
to any bank or business firm 
(except clothiers and tail- 
ors) in any of these cities, 
PLYMOUTH Cc 
Meade seeReea Mas to 
Annex: 695 
And 


ANTS CO. 


Eliot Street. 

Washington th. 

18 Summ 3 reet, Bosto 

Avenue, Washington, rondray, New ores ki 
. Cc. ms St. 

Til; § 914° Main St. Richmon 5 E. Baltimore 


; Baltimore, Mad. : 
Wi *Montgome: omery, Ala.; 39 Whiteha 
, Atlanta, Ga.; “Bu urnside ae wazeageees 
ass.; Hotel Gilmore, Springfield, 


98 Wes 
minster St Providence, RE; Old yom Build: 


_ Corn 








styles of FISHING R 


Plate and Multip 


made, 


dealers sell them. 


Hendryx 


Makes Two Fundsed and Thirty-seven different 
REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, 
liers are SCREWED R 
constructed with Puorchangeabie Parts the s 
or sewing-machine parts. 
ss automatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior int 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 


Prices from 25 Cents to #10. 


Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX C0O., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Our 


Rubber 
EELS 
same as gun 
REELS are made with 


Yonstruction and 


All first-class 











Industrial Education. 


The Youth’s Companion is a believer in Industrial Education—more than this, it 


encourages and fosters it. 


What boy and girl does not wish to make something? Just WHAT to make, what 
to make it WITH, and HOW to make it are the puzzling questions—and these are the 


By carefully reading the Premium List you will see 


|for Industrial Education in the United 
| States. The Youth’s Companion was 
| the first in the United States to manufac- 
| ture CARVING TOOLS of a good quality 
| and low in price. We warrant every Set. 

Girls as well as boys engage in this 
| delightful employment. 

With the Book of In- 
| struction you can learn this 
pleasant and profitable art. 
There are six Tools in the Set, 
and they all have rosewood 
|handles, and are sharpened 
ready for use. The process 
of carving is very simple. It 
|is now nine years since we 
\first made this Set of Tools 
| for our subscribers. The 





| demand for them now is as great as ever. 


| border. 


| questions that for fifteen years The Youth’s Companion has sought to answer. 
what The Companion does 









We give with each Set of Tools twelve 
designs; among these designs there is a pattern for a Bread Board, with oak-leaf 


An elegant Bread Board is not only useful, but very ornamental to the table. 


In addition to the above we give 15 reproductions from notable ARTISTIC 


carvings. 


Price, $1.00. Postage for the Set, 10 cents. 


| Publishers Youth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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tion Army is a good influence in a new town, or 
in a mining camp, or where the influence of the 
church is lost.” 

Yes, that was better than the saloon, and a 
large heart and a broad mind will not criticise 
any influence that tends to good in this tempted 
world. H. B. 

— +o 
MANITOU. 

In the halls of the Smithsonian Institution at | 
Washington there may now be seen an immense 
boulder of nearly solid copper, which, if it could be 





JANUARY. 4 er of speech, would be able t 
Th. 16. Battle of Corunna. Death of Sir John Moore, 1809, ¢@dowed with the power of speech, would be able to | 


Fr. 17. Battle of Gowpens, 1781. reveal many a dark tale of superstitious ties and | 
Sa. 18. William |. proclaimed Emperor of Germany, 1871, S#crifices. It is the famous “copper manitou of the | 
Su 19. James Watt, the Inventor, born, 1736. Ojibway Indians, the existence of which was first | 
Mo. 20. Portuguese ‘captured Rio é lence 1567. made known through the Jesuits nearly two hundred | 
Tu, 91. Inter-State Commerce Bill goes into effect 1887, | years ago. It then lay near the west branch of the | 
We. 22. Lord Byron born, 1788. : Ontonagon River, in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, about twenty miles from Lake Superior. | 








The Indians held it in great veneration, and had | 
occasionally offered human sacrifices upon it from | 
| time immemorial. According to their tradition, the 
| copper boulder had been sent to their forefathers by 
| the Morning Star as a token of its favor. 
| At intervals it had been their custom to cover 
| it over with smoke from the calumet, and they 
asserted that it sometimes spoke to them with a voice 
of thunder, demanding human sacrifices. A victim, 
usually a prisoner of war from some other tribe, was 
then bound fast upon it and speared or shot with 
arrows. Sometimes the body was burned upon the 
rock, which, being of fo mag withstood many such 
lugubrious bonfires. Father Charlevoix, a_ Jesuit 
yriest, gives an account of the last of these deplora- 
dle rites. 

The Indians were contemplating an expedition 
against the Iroquois, and their medicine men an- 
nounced that the manitou must be propitiated. The 
victim selected was a very pretty Indian girl about 
fifteen years of age, taken from a tribe to the west- 
ward some months previously. 

For several days prior to her immolation the poor 
girl received favors from the entire tribe. Delicacies 
of food were given her, also presents of every de- 
scription. She was told that she had been selected 
as the bride of a great chief’s son, and that to cele. 
brate her nuptials she must collect wood in the forest 
and heap it about the manitou stone. This, wholly 
unsuspicious of her fate, she did during the entire 


For the Companion. 
THE HEIGHTS AND THE VALLEY. 


He stood in the valley with some eyes 

Turned to the peaks where the sunshine lay. 
“O, for the heights that are near the skies, 

The glorious heights that are far away,’ 
He cried, and ever his songiog grew 

To climb the steeps till the heights were won, 
And ever a wild unrest broke throu 

The daily tasks that must still be done. 


“It must be lonely on those far heights,” 
Said the friend he told of his wild desire. 
“Better the valley of old delights ;” 
But the heart of the dreamer was al! on fire | 
With the thought of reaching the hills afar, 
And he would not tarry with friends of old, 
But followed the flash of ambition’s star, 
. And climbed up the mountains bleak and cold. 


There were rocky places where feet must bleed ; 
There were awful chasms where danger lay ; 
Through nights of darkness and days of need 
Towards the peaks he longed for he took his way. 
And nearer, nearer the peaks of snow 
Each day the climber in rapture drew, 
Forgetting the valley that lay below 
And the valley friends who were kind and true. 


At last the terrible heights were scaled ; 
Alone on the desolate peaks stood he. 

In the moment of triumph his courage failed, 
And his heart turned valleyward longingly. 

O, to hear the voices of friends again. 
To clasp a hand that was warm and true! 

O, to love and be loved, and to share with men 
The little joys that the valley knew! 


Better the valley with peace and love 
Than the desolate heights some souls attain. 
Lonely is life on the hills above 
The valley lands and the sunny ye. 
What is fame to love? Can it satisfy 
The longing and lonely hearts of men? 
On the heights they must hunger and starve and die. 
Come back to the valley of peace again. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
a ~~ te 


ay. 

On the following morning, having decked her in all 
her finery, they led her forth, as if to meet her future 
husband, but on approaching the stone she was sud. 
denly seized by two warriors and bound. Not till 
then did she appear to have the least suspicion of 
evil; but when they laid her, bound, upon the rock, 
her cries and entreaties were pitiable to hear. 

Fire was applied to the dry fagots about her, and 
then the chief, drawing his bow, sent an arrow to her 
heart. The weapons of all the warriors were dipped 
in her blood, and her body was slowly consumed. 

In 1842 Mr. J. K. Paul, of Wisconsin, preémpted 
the land around the stone, and built a cabin for the 
purpose of acquiring possession. By the aid of 
mules and bateaux, Paul succeeded in transporting 
the boulder to the mouth of the Ontonagon River; 
| but at this juncture the United States Government 
| laid claim to it. 


1. — , ons ad _..| Meantime Paul sold it to a gentleman named Eldred, 
The crimson flush of twilight quivered over | o¢ New York, who delivered it to the government at 


Puget Sound, and the crown of Mt. Rainier | Detroit, ont received the sum of five thousand six 
. rca ae - : - hundred dollars for his services in transporting the 
lighted up for the last time in the after-glow of | mass from Ontonagon. The weight of the stone is 
the dying day. There was the sound of a drum | not far from two tons. 

in the streets, a rattle and jingle of tambourines, ——+or—___—__ 
and a red flag came sweeping by, followed by a | PROUD AND FOOLISH. 
srocessii f decently w Si : . ine 
— on = _ thy os men age omen | The wife of General Henry Knox was a brilliant 
singing a lively tune. 1@ musical company | woman in society, much admired and deferred to by 
wheeled on to a plateau near the Hotel Belleview, 


General and Mrs. Washington, but a person of a very 
planted their flag, and knelt down in a circle. haughty and worldly temper. When her husband 


“The Salvation Army, I declare!”’ said a red- | resigned his office as Secretary of War under Wash- 
faced speculator. ‘They are a disgrace to Seattle,’’ | ington, he removed to Thomaston, Me., where he had 
and he put on his hat and left the veranda to enter | acquired an extensive property, and where he now 
a saloon | proceeded to build a mansion at a cost of fifty thou- 


} 
It was Saturday night, after one of the great | Se. 


if A . ‘ . The general himself was of a social disposition, and 
days of emigration, and the streets wae filled | not above mingling with the poorest of his worthy 
with people, many of whom were taking their enieeoere; St Sis wets made no visite, ond onshanene 
. vt it M a no civilities. As the historian says, she used to ride 
first ae of wonderful Mt. Rainier and the blue | out in her coach, the only one in the neighborhood, 
Puget Sound. There was a tramp of feet every- but always returned home without alighting, “like 
a ‘4 > ” 
where on the miles of wooden pavements. Saloons | No#h’s dove. 


* 7 | |General Knox habitually went to church, and one 
blazed; it was a harvest night for all those places | day invited the preacher—an “exchange”—home to | 


: ; ‘ dine with him. As they entered the dining-room they 
that — the souls of men, which spring up so found Mrs. Knox seated at the table. ° vi 
quickly in a new city. a my py said General Knox, “and the par- | 
I passed from the | ’ yas | Son will ask a blessing.” 
pa - hotel to the Plateau. It was She took no rer woyy a remained seated. 
nearly nine o’clock, but still light, and the great He repeated his request in a more emphatic man 
tent of Mt. Rainier still glistened in the-high air. | "er. Still she did not move. Then, with something | 
I ted to } inateel of that stentorian voice which at the battle of Trenton | 
nee lear some minstrel songs, some | had risen above the tempest, he said once more : 
comical and excited talking, and to witness sun-| ‘Rise, my dear! the parson is going to ask a bless- | 
dry sensational performances such as I had wit- 


ing!” 
a - . ut this time, too, the lady sat unmoved in all her | 
nessed under similar circumstances in the East. ee = ney blessing was asked and dinner 
air “sacar Pa ee proceeded with, as if nothing had happened. } 
The army was kneeling in a great circle = the The ill-assorted couple had one son, whom the | 
open lot, under the northern twilight with its | mother yettes and spoiled. At one time she was 
limmeri . _ Se visiting at a house in Massachusetts and the little 
glimmering of stars. Orderly men and baronet boy amused himself by disarrangin ” everything in | 
were gathering around them, and the circle| the room, especially ‘the books. ins mother, in | 
widened and widened until a great concourse of | #@8wer to a look of remonstrance from the mistress 
- . | Of the house, simply remarked : 
people was gathered, all reverent and devout as in oom Beury ay pl he restrained; we never think 
a church. There were prayers, songs, and then | 0%, crossing him in anything: 
: ‘ 4, ee 88, . “But I cannot have my books spoiled,” said the 
came the ‘testimonies. 


lady, “as my husband is not a book-binder.” | 
The pleasure-seeking critic from the East might | _ This reference to the —. occupation of General | 
have sneered at the scene. But brave men were . 


Knox was so distasteful to Mrs. Knox that she took | 
an immediate and unceremonious leave. | 
here; men who had faced the cannon in the old pad Anta pa ncageynes wy 7 ee boy Beaeme a| 
; . : - worthless character, a grief and disgrace to his par. | 
campaigns; men who had beaten down the wilder- | ents. Shortly before he died he pom. under the iAflu. 
ness and opened the highways of progress; and | ence of religion, and was so ashamed of his misdeeds 


> kam : », | that he begged not to be buried in the family enclos- 
better yet, men who had heb t>iokeeimts their own | ure, among those whom he had disgraced, but in some 
passions, the saloon, and all the ruinous excite- | out-of-the-way corner, with no stone to mark the 


ments incident to pioneer life. sa cane 1° 
Two of the “testimonies,”’ as the speaking was CHINESE HUMANITY 

called, still linger in my mind. I will givethem; . a i eae : 

here: rhe great officials of China, being all learned men 
“J gm all alone in the world. Jesus Christ is chosen from among the scholars of the kingdom, are 

dup Rieetene We to the caly tien 1 hav able to write their proclamations in the most approved 
y “t ’ y irien ave ON | style, and often drop into “poetry” in formal State 

earth. ; documents. This official poetry is not rhymed, but is 

“My friends, I am a new man. God by His | a kind of six-syllabled blank verse. 

Holy Spirit has implanted within me a new life.| The governor of Ningpo, one of the most beautiful 

All things are new.” = [anger seg as bene “ the most learned, of 

: . ¥ p . Yhinese cities, has recently issued a very interestin 

Indians were there; negroes; men who had | proclamation of this sort. It is addraseed to the 

been intemperate, and both men and women with , somone pen © rich — a Ningpo, which are 

: ’ ne | famous in the history of Chinese agriculture, and a 

whom passion had been stronger than conscience | yery humane and delightful proviemation it is. It | 

and will. One spirit animated all; the desire to | — as follows: 

1 ~hei : “Frogs are produced in the midst of your fields; | 

¢ free from the enchainment of sin. although they are little things, they are small human 
It was ten o’clock when the great concourse | beings in form. 

dispersed. " , ‘ “They cherish a life-long attachment to their native 
pe ed. Puget Sound was a shadow, and Mt. soil, and at night they melodiously sing in concert 

Rainier a ghost. The moon was shining. with clear voices. Moreover, they protect your crops 
“That was better than the saloon,” said an | — locusts, thus deserving the gratitude of the 

observer tome. ‘Say what you may, the Salva-,° « 





For the Companion. 


“BETTER THAN THE SALOON.” 
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le. 
Why go after dark with lanterns, scheming to 


| which loves to preserve life. 


| throats greeted the brave fellow as he dashed toward 
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capture the harmless and useful creatures? Although | 
they may be nice flavoring for your rice, it is heartless 
to flay them. Henceforward it is forbidden to buy or 
sell them, and those who do so will be severely pun- 
ished. 

“Sparrows, too, ~ at their season sweetly in the 
trees. They are not like wolves, tigers, or leopards, | 
which may take to injuring men when they grow 
large. Why go out with nets to catch them from all 
the hills and woods? 

“Know that for the strong to slay the feeble for | 


| food is the way of wild beasts and rapacious birds. 


Resist the desire of your mouths and stomachs for 
savory meats, and thus act in harmony with Heaven, | 


“Both these kinds of creatures you are forbidden 
to catch from henceforth. Do not flatter yourselves | 
that after this warning the punishment for disobedi- | 
ence will be mild.” 


te 


For the Companion. | 
PRINCE TANGLE-LOCKS. 
| 


Through the darkness and rain, down the long street 
deserted, 
One evening Prince Tangle-locks happened to stray. 
His little snub nose not the least disconcerted 
By rain-drops that tried to wash freckles away. 


His little, bare feet through the | goon went splashing ; | 
The lamp-lights reflected with rain-varnished charm. | 
The i ens leaves brushed his cheeks in their 
ashing 
And dripped on the newspapers under his arm. 


As whistling along through the rain he went bobbing, 
Beneath a tree huddled he happened to spy 

A wee little somebody, silently sobbing. 
“l’s cryin’,” she said, “ ’tause I’s lost, that is why.” 


His coat he put round her to keep off the weather, 
And, after shrewd questions beneath a lamplight, | 
They laughingly went, hand in hand, on tog her | 
Till little Miss Somebody’s home was in sight. 


Then ringing the bell, with a “Good-bye” behind him, 
He scampered away and has not been seen since ; 

But somewhere there is—and I wish I could find him— 
A ragged newsboy with the heart of a Prince. 


S. WALTER NorRRIs. 
———_+o>—__—_ 


JUST WHAT WAS WANTED. 


Dr. Amelia Edwards says that the inhabitants of 
the East have a childlike and bland manner of offer- 
ing any sort of worthless article for sale, protesting, 
meanwhile, that it is a veritable treasure of antiquity. 
One man, at Esneh, brought her a coin which he 
declared he had found under the mounds outside the 
town, but which bore the familiar profile of George 
IV. It had evidently not occurred to the would-be 
seller that the coin could tell its own history. Another 
man offered for sale a glass button, of English make, 
and protested that he himself had found it on a 
mummy, in a certain tomb. Still another was self- 
convicted of falsehood in the following amusing man- 
ner: 





A man came to my tent one day, bearing a string 
of more than doubttul scarabs, all veritable “antee- 
kahs,” of course, and all backed up by undeniable 
pedigrees. 

“No, no, bring me no more anteekahs,” I said, 
gravely; “they are all old and worn out, and they 
cost much money. Have you no imitation scarabs, 
new and serviceable, that one might wear without the | 
fear of breaking them?” | 

“These sare imitations, O Sitt!” was the ready 
answer. 

“But you told me a moment ago they were genuine 
anteekahs!”’ 

“That was because I thought the Sitt wanted to 
buy anteekahs,” he said, quite shamelessly. | 

“See, now,” said I, “if you are capable of selling | 
me new things for old, how can I be sure you ese | 
not sell me old things for new?” 

To this he replied by declaring that he had made 
the scarab himself. Then, fearing I should not! 
believe him, he drew for me an asp, an ibis and some 
other hieroglyphic forms, with tolerable dexterity. 

“Now you believe?” he asked, in triumph. | 

“1 see that you can make birds and snakes,” I | 
replied, “but that neither proves that you can cut 
searabs, nor that these scarabs are new.” 

“Nay, Sitt,”’ he protested, “I made them with these 
hands. I made them but the other day. By Allah! 
They cannot be newer.” 

Here Talhamy interposed. “In that case,” he said, | 
“they are too new, and will crack before a month is 
over. The Sitt would do better to buy some which are 
well seasoned.” 

Our honest fellah touched his brow and breast. 

“Now in strict truth,O Dragoman!” he said, with 
an air of the most engaging candor, “these scarabs 
were made at the time of the inundation. They are 
new, but not too new. They are thoroughly seasoned. 
If they crack, you shall denounce me to the governor | 
and I will eat stick for them.” 

Nothing could convince him that he was not per- | 
forming a praiseworthy action in protesting that the | 
things were whatever I wished to consider them. 











| 
—-—_———— | 
HEROES. 


In Captain Case’s story of the “Battle of the | 
Mine,” which was fought in front of Petersburg, | 
Va., July 30, 1864, the writer mentions the intrepidity | 
of a nameless private soldier, “to whom God had | 
given a dark skin but a brave heart and a powerful | 
physique.” While the Confederates were forcing | 
back the Union troops, this man deliberately stepped | 


| over the breastworks, shot the foremost Confederate, | 


and then clubbing his musket, despatched the next 
two with its butt. The musket broke at the second | 
blow. He threw it away with a look of disgust, and | 
came back amid a shower of bullets, unharmed. 
Concerning some still nobler deeds of bravery, | 
Captain Case cites the testimony of General Griffin. 
General Grant had ordered a retreat, but the | 
enemy had a cross fire on the open field over which 
we must pass, and the attempt was almost sure to be | 
fatal to any who should risk it. | 
_ Our poor boys were lying in the crater in the burn. | 
ing sand under a July sun. Many of them were | 
wounded, and all of them were suffering agonies of | 
thirst. Some were absolutely dying for want of | 
water. While things were in this condition, soldiers | 


would come to their commanding officers and ask | 


| leave to go to the rear for water—to pass through | 


that terrific shower of bullets and cannon shot, and | 
bring back water for the wounded. | 

“Yes,” the officer would say, “take as many can- | 
teens as you can well carry, and go.” | 

This reply was given more with the hope of saving 
that soldier from being captured where he was, of | 
giving him a chance to run for his life, than with any | 
expectation of seeing him return, for the probabilit 
was that nearly all would be either captured or killed, | 
and it was thought too much to expect of any soldier | 
that he should voluntarily pass twice through almost | 
certain death after having once escaped. 

Soldier after soldier came with this request, and 
was answered in this manner. In due time one of 
them was seen clambering over our lines below, | 
loaded down with well-filled canteens. 

What shouts and hurrahs from those parched 


us through the leaden hail! What blessings he re- 
ceived, as he came among us and distributed the 
—— beverage among the wounded who were 
ying of thirst! 

Presently another of those heroes comes over the | 
parapet with his burden of canteens. He, too, starts | 
to join us with all the speed of which he is capable, | 
but ere he has passed half-way across that deadly | 


| journey to Connecticut, 


field he throws up his arms and goes down with the 
unmistakable thud of death. 

Quick as thought a young soldier dashes out from 
among us, rushes across the field, seizes the canteens 
from the body of the fallen man, starts back to join 
us, but is shot down before he has made a dozen 
yards! 

But see! He is up again, with indomitable pluck, 
and comes in with his precious freight only slightly 
wounded. The shouts rise louder than ever. 

Then another comes over the parapet, and succeeds 
in reaching us. Another attempts it, and fails. I 
believe that every one of those noble fellows returned 
with his gallons of water, or fell in the attempt. It 
was to me the most striking exhibition of heroism 
and true courage that I saw during the whole war. 


a 
QUEER ANIMALS. 


It is a strange fact in regard to New Zealand that 
the country is almost entirely lacking in indigenous 
animals. The only mammals it possessed, before the 
arrival of Captain Cook, in 1769, says the author of 
‘““New Zealand after Fifty Years,” were the kiore,—a 
little, dark-brown rat,—and two very small bats. The 
kiore is now a rare and very shy animal, but there 
are times when it makes its appearance in vast num- 
bers, coming nobody knows whence, and going nobody 
knows whither. 


Three or four years ago such a visitation of rats 
occurred on the west coast of one of the Islands; a 
countless swarm of these little creatures travelled 
along the shore, for a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, all going one way, and all moving as fast 
as they could. Many of them died of hunger by the 
way, and they were all exposed to terrible attacks 
from a rat larger and stronger than themselves. 

After passing, in a ceaseless procession, along the 
shore for many months the rats vanished as suddenly 
as they had appeared, and to this day no one has been 
able to offer even a plausible theory in regard to their 
migration. 

—e New Zealand animal which is somewhat 
pechliar in its habits is the twatara, a lizard which 
grows from six inches to a foot in length. 

This creature is the very embodiment of a negative 
existence. It is usually found clinging motionless 
to a rock, perfectly regardless of driving spray or 
a sun. It wants neither food nor drink, but is 
perfectly content to be kept in a oo case for months 
or even years, and is very slightly affected by the 
want of air. 

It makes no noise, and moves so seldom and so 
slowly that many persons have watched those confined 
in a glass case for a long period, and then left them, 
under the impression that the creatures were only 
stuffed specimens after all. Yet the solemn blinking 
of the golden eyes, and the slow palpitation of their 
leathery sides, bear slight witness to their sluggish 
vitality. 


“FLAVOR TO TASTE.” 


“Did you ever put the wrong thing into any of 
your cookery?” asked Mrs. Brimmer of lively Mrs. 
Peters, who had come to tea with her one day. “I’m 
sorry I can’t offer you any cake, but I happened to 
taste a crumb of the loaf I made to-day, when I was 
cutting it just now, and what do you suppose I had 
flavored it with? Peppermint!” 


“How funny!” laughed Mrs. Peters. ‘I know just 
how it happened. The peppermint bottle stood on 
the pantry shelf right beside the lemon essence, and 
you didn’t stop to look at the labels. I put sulphur 
into biscuits once, instead of baking-powder, in just 
that =. 

“Sulphur !”” 

“Yes. Wasn’tit horrible? I thought the children 
must be playing with matches when the things began 
to bake. I even went to the neighbors to see if any- 
thing was on fire. I never.shall forget the moment I 
opened that oven door. Such a rush of hot air! And 
oh, the odor that filled the house! I suppose it was 


good for the lungs.” 


“Did the biscuits rise?” 

“No, indeed; they were so flat, and such a queer 
color! My family never get done teasing me about 
them. They call sulphur my ‘flavor to taste.’ 

“You see, I once had an ignorant young girl work- 
ing forme. She came to me one day when she was 
making a cake from a recipe in the cookery-book, and 
asked, ‘Please, ma’am, where do you keep the flavor 
to taste? It says in the book to “use flavor to taste,” 
and I can’t find none in the pantry. There’s nothin’ 
there but lemon and vanilla.’” 


WANTED IT HIGH-TONED. 


“Pa,” said Susie Case, an Arizona girl, who had 
returned to her home after a year at school in Kansas 
City, “pa, I wish you wouldn’t call this ‘a doby town,’ 
I wish you’d say ‘an adobe town,’ ‘an adobe house.’ 
That’s the stylish way, not ‘doby.’” 

“All right, Susie,” said her indulgent father, “I'll 
call it any way that’ll please you.” 

Then he turned to wait on a customer who entered 
at that moment. His daughter, who was acting as 
his book-keeper, presently beard him ask, “Are you 
going to vote for lumber or andoby for the new 
meeting-house ?” 

“I’m for pine, myself,” replied the customer. “TI 
don’t think we ought to build a doby church, as if we 
was Mexicans.” 

“You mustn’t say a ‘doby’ church,” responded Mr. 
Case, “you must call it a andoby church. That’s the 
high-toned way.” 

The customer glanced respectfully toward Mr. Case’s 
daughter. 

“Educated folks may call things high-toned ways, 
to suit theirselves,” said he. “What Tune to see is 
the real high-toned thing itself, and that’s a nice 
pine-board meeting-house, with a tall, handsome 
cornucopeia on the top of it to hang the bell in, like 
the one at Albuquerque. A meeting-house aint a 
meeting-house at all, to my way of thinking, no mat. 
ter whether it’s made of wood or doby, unless it’s 
got a cornucopeia on the top of it.” 


—-- +o - 
“Cc. 0. D.” 


A poor workman who was killed lately by the fall- 
ing of a bridge under construction at Ansonia, Conn., 
had had, a few years before his death, a very singular 
experience. His mother had preceded him to Amer 
ica from Ireland, where she was born. Working as 
a servant, she accumulated enough money to buy a 
ticket for her son from Ireland to New York, and 
sent it to him. 

The young immigrant found his way to New York, 
but arrived there without a cent of money. His case 
was taken up by friendly persons, who, however, 
could not or did not supply him with funds for his 


ut induced an express com. 
pany to forward him as a parcel, “C. O. D.,” to the 


| place of his destination, consigned to his mother’s 


employers. 

He travelled on, therefore, duly booked with an 
express tag attached to the button-hole of his coat. 
When he reached his destination, his mother was at 
the station to meet him, but was sent to the express 
office, where he was to be delivered. And even there 
the employés kept him in reserve nearly an hour, 
until the mother’s employer had come to the office, 
paid the ‘“‘expressage,” and signed the receipt. 

After all this delay the mother was permitted to 
embrace her son, and he was no longer ‘a parcel,” 
but a human being. 
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bumped against Lena’s knee. It was a big) ‘And the other night I went to our school con- | 
French Sweeting in her pocket, which she had | cert,—I would have sung in it only I had a cold | 
taken to the woods for a lunch. when they were practising,—and there was little 
Luke dabbed it against Jo-ann’s nose. That | Laura Bascom, that has such pretty curls and big 
brought her to her feet, and out whipped her | brown eyes. What do you s’pose she did ? 
long tongue to seize it. But not a taste would | ‘Why, she kept her gum in her mouth all the | 
they let her have. Luke went ahead, and held | time in the grand chorus, and chewed it some at 
the Sweeting about two inches from her nose all | the end of every line. Now, Angelina, wasn’t 
the way up the hill, and she had helped Bet pull | that perfectly shocking ? 
the load to the top before she knew it. | ‘But I know another little girl that did pretty 
How Luke and Lena laughed at naughty little | near as bad *bout a week ago. 
Jo-ann! They had a mind to give the big Sweet-| ‘She forgot and laid her gum right on the 
ing to Bet, but Jo-ann looked so penitent that | what-not, near some sea-shells and pretty 














they forgave her and gave her half. | stones. 
For the Companion. After that, whenever Luke and Lena started! ‘And there was company that day, and a nice tie SSS ae 
THE SNOW-BATTLE. | out to the woods with their teams, they took | old gentleman was looking at the stones, and he Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
= | along a pocket of apples. They -oax- | picked i said: ‘Bless me! w 5 f 
From the signs of the times it is safe to say | a ong ny = " oe > found that coax | ute ked . be and = - hoe ir — —_ a . 
That the big white fort will be stormed to-day; | 28 Was Tar better than beating. a Is ; Ms : = ooked at the little girl Just as ENIGMA. 
The besiegers stand in battle array, or ard as he could. 
pre | 66 ———_ . £ : + c¢ | OF 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 6, you all must havé heard, 
And the enemy take position. en this Coenen: And her face was hot as fire, and she just Who survived'a whole night in2 1, 5,3 


The drums are beaten, the trumpets blare, 
The flags are fluttering everywhere, GUM. 
And every resolute soldier there | 

Has an armfu! of ammunition. | 


| said, so you could hardly hear her, ‘That’s my | And how the King’s anger7,2, 10 10, 11, 4, 13, 13, 12,1 
| gum.’ Against his accusers, you ken. 
gum. 
. R . a = , . | How 10 p 4, 1,.12, 13, 10 in summer 10 p 4, 3 7,5, 9, 10 
“I hope you will never want to chew gum, “ane ey te os — = ae Rav qe Tae And how on them sparkles the 1, 8,75 Bs i 
Angelina. I should hate to see a dolly of mine | '00m, and didn’t even go down to tea. How Southerners once were the 13, 12, 9, 10, 


. . : an. . e % " On : ’ ‘ 3ut now are bre . >, 
Their shout rings out in the frosty sky. chewing gum. You will never catch me doing | ‘No, Angelina, I'd rather not tell you her) But now are our brethren true 


They charge—they pause—they waver and fly! 











, ”_ : {/name. But you'll never see me chewing gum | If_these things you know, then 4, 3, 1, 5, 8, 1, 
They halt—they form—and again they try a Sone. | eine or lie My whole you will readily 10, 5, 12,—" 
sles Bay, ie. sedi Maat “Of course I did use to, but that was nearly a | 22Y more. An elegant lawyer, to plead, 
With reckless, wild endeavor. sci <r A statesman and orator he. 
Fiercer and closer the conflict grows. whole week ago. 2 , | ° In the first month, eighteenth, in our country’s young 
Who cares now for a tingling nose? “I know plenty of little girls—and boys, too—| Mamma sent Katy out of doors one day to look | _ dawn, : 
He that first o’er the rampart goes that chew gum every day right on the streets. | for something she had lost. The little girl didn’t | "*’ enteen-eighty-two, this great a =  . 
Is covered with glory forever. And it ‘does not look pretty, Angelina. If you | want to go. When she came in again mamma |} ee ee 
g - } ~? ta) . | | 2 
Thick a could talk you would say so yourself. | asked : Pe aN ee 
‘aster " ssiles EB i 4, - * ‘. P 3 599 y, ZW QUESTIONS IN NATURAL STORY. 
cham eae leader’s stirring call : “And I know just a few little girls—and boys, “Why, Katy, was it vou I heard crying? . an ie ' a 
> le § : ‘ . age i ‘Wall? cata Bate. 6 ane i . lat animal may cause an involuntary sigh? 
“On! On! Over the wall! too—that take their gum with em when they go “Ww ell, said Katy, “I b’lieve, mamma, I was 2. What animal is the most tiresome ? 
The enemy’s ranks are shaken !”" to church. Isn't that too bad ? whinnering a little, but not enough to speak of. 3. What animal has the most feeling? _ 
rely 1 blindly i they 4. What animal is the mer- 
Bravely and blindly on they riest? 
go, 5. What animal can protect 
Facing a fearful volley of shipping? 
snow; 


6. What animal teaches us 
to endure patiently? 

7. What animal is the most 
beléved ? 

8. What animal does a well 
dressed man affect? 

9. What animal is the 
laziest ? 

10. What animal do base- 
ballists love? 

11. What animal is the 
most conceited ? 

12. What animal has 
learned a trade? 

13. What animal sheds the 
most light? 

14. What animal often goes 
with a letter? 

15. What animal is the 
most voracious ? 

16. What animal wears a 
garb of woe? 

17. What animal, if of ex- 
ceptional size, would be wor- 
shipped? 

Ix. What animal comes 
with a storm? 

19. What animals live and 
thrive in Wall Street? 

20. What animals are we 
most anxious to hear of 
every day? 


Now on the height their ban 
ners glow— 
Hurrah! for the fort is 
taken! 
Eupora 8. BUMSTEAD. 
ee eee eee 


For the Companion. 
NAUGHTY JO-ANN. 


“Hi! Hi! Hi!’’ shouted 
Luke Moore, as his yoke of 
calves, Scott and Mac, sped 
on over the hard wood-road, 
with their load of beech 
limbs on the little sled. 
How they kicked up their 
heels and pranced and shook 
their heads in the brisk 
winter air! Luke could 
not keep up with their 
nimble feet, and grasped 
the yoke as they galloped 


3. 

on down the hill, waving RIMLESS WHEELS AND 
his goad before their noses HUBS. 
to stop their mad career, : 
for not far ahead, at the Rg * 2 
foot of the next hill, was - ‘ A ri * 
another little team with its * 9 * 
load. neni errr 

But there was something “4 «6B 
the matter with that. It * 13 * . 
stood stock-still. Perhaps - ia " 
it was stopping to take 6 4 
breath. But Mac’s head Pas 
was up for a race, and No. 1. 


Scott’s tail stood in the air. 
Puff—puff. ‘Out of the 
road there!’’ again shouted 


1to9. A prickly shrub. 

2 to 10. To bar. 

3to1l. A mountain men. 
tioned in the Bible. 














. i e o athiias 4 to 12. To travel. 
Luke, leaping on beside his 5 to 13. The ancient Celtic 
7 ray. % race. 
a eye See THE SNOW-BATTLE. 6 to 14. The goddess of fire. 
be—a—pi-i-i-g! 7 to 15. Foreign. 
“But Jo-ann won’t go! She’s laid down again!”’ | For the Companion. 


| forward and bowed, and the audience applauded | i 16. Ra pocgin Gntinet from = clergy. , 
I 2 ’ *erimeter of wheel.— A designation given to such 
A RUNAWAY. very loudly, and the lecture began. | days as Christmas or Easter. 
“My subjec’ is Temp’rance, and I do hope| The hub.—A church day occurring on January 6. 
| you'll pay great ’tention, ’cause it’s a very true | No. 2. 
tec’ righ? 7 %| 1to9. To ridicule. 
| subjec’. (Applause.) I do wish’t men wouldn’t | 2 to 10. To provide food. 
get drunk ever. | 3 to 11. A ferocious animal. 
“It’s so dreadful smelly to go by a saloon. I| #to 12. A confederacy. 


shouted Lena back to the on-coming teamster. 
Just then there was a crash. The two teams 

had come together. The sled lay down, the wood _ Ring the bell up, and ring the bell down; 

flew into the air, and in half a wink away went| Let the town-crier go all thro’ the town. 

Scott and Mac, across the snowy fields toward Here he goes, there he goes. What does he say? 

the barn, scared half to death at the racket they “Some one is missing—has quite run away! 


* 3 § to 13. A vn in Newf lland. 
had made, and bawling with all their might. o town in Newfoundlan 


‘Left us alone in the cold and the snow! | don’t see how they can. | 6 to 14. Terrible. 
‘Huh! ’Fore I’d have such a steer as that!” Where has he gone to? Does any one know?” | “I wish’t the police wouldn’t let one saloon be| 7 to 15. A Scripture -* —ces (female). 
‘ ai : s ag ‘ ‘ P ’ ’ | 8to 16. A Jewish month. 
sneered Luke. ‘Aint worth a row o’ pins—to lie _—_Alll the trees shiver and “play” they don’t hear. in this town, but I’ve often thought ’twas prob-| perimeter of wheel.—The name of a German com- 
down at the foot of every hill!’ What has become of our runaway year? ably because they like them their own selves. poser, who was born on January 8, 1810. 
. re " ” Hata - Be & *1. ss cs The hub.—The name of a distinguished philanthro- 

«But she aint a steer at all, Luke Moore!”’ pro- JULIE M. LIPPMANN. ‘If women, like you and me, mamma, were pist, who was born on January 17, 1706. 

tested Lena, in defence of her naughty Jo-ann, | = —s policemen, we wouldn’t have any such doings. 





who lay contentedly chewing her cud, and 


| (Applause.) Men are gen’rally meaner’n women 
seemed to be thinking instead of helping her For the Companion. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
"bout such things. (Loud groans from Arthur ae oe a oe Sn — 








mate pull the load to the top of the hill. = THE TEMPERANCE LECTURE. “4 Ned.) Course ‘cept papa and ne See “ “— grase grows in Janiveer, 
Luke jerked her by the guiding-rope tied to} and Ned think they are some, so they applaud.) It grows the worse for ’t all the year. 
her stubby horn, and Lena cuffed her ears,—not | It snowed hard. “The reason we are so rich (groan from| 4 A January spring 
very hard, though,—but Jo-ann shut up her big| And outside the nursery windows the winter | mamma) and well brought up (another), and are Is worth nexthing. 
eyes and kept right on chewing. She had had, wind was blowing almost a gale. |such good children (great applause), is ‘cause| 3. March in Janiveer, 
cracked corn and clover hay for breakfast, and it| ‘What can we do now, mamma?” said the | papa is a ’spectable minister and can’t do such January in March, I fear. 


made fine cuds. She liked it better than pulling | five children who belonged to this nursery. | things as drinking and smoking without degrac-| 4. If January calends be summerly gay 


y gay, 
| Tat 7t wiv wa: ne $2 4 
a heavy sled up-hill. Beside, it wasn’t her busi-/ They had played “five little pigs,” and visit, ing us all. I never liked being a minister's child | SORE eeeey Oe ewe calends of May. 
ness to drag loads. She would grow to be a cow | and school, and their toys had someway grown till I thought about that. I always thought it| > The blackest month in all the year, 


. s : . 5 | Is the month of Janiveer. 
some day and give white, sweet milk for the| tired of being played with, so Beth said. | would be more fun to belong to a candy man, | 


9 3 ” 9 

babies to drink and the grandmas to sip in their} So mamma thought about it, and by-and-by and not have to be an example to other children, #8 + : ; d ? 4 : ? ry * = > * ~ 

tea. | she said: ‘Let’s have a lecture-course, and each | but I feel more comforted about it now. That’s | 17, 18,19 20,21 22, 28,24 25, 26, 27, 28, 20, 30, 31 
I don’t know as that was what Jo-ann thought, give a lecture.” | all.” | ta eo 7 t he open i ng 

but she looked very wise and would not budge an “Oh, lectures are dry, aren’t they?’ said| Great applause, and the ringing of the tea bell =, > g 9 * oy - ™ = ? * - > 

inch with all their pulling and cuffing. | Arthur. | is heard. L. E. CHITTENDEN. | 46, 47, 48, 49 50,51, 52,53 54,55, 56,57, 58, 59, 60,61, 62 
What was to be done? Scott and Mac had “Not always,’ said mamma. ‘Beth shall | —————+or—_____- | fertwmeet ae & 8 «ht RO 

fled out of sight. It was almost dinner time, and | give the first one. So she can go over in the cor-| ONnxE evening papa read to our Teddy the little | 68, 64, 65, 66,67 68, 69, 70, 71, 8 

Luke and Lena were hungry. But they could) ner and study about it, and the rest of us can | story about THe Companion Teddy, who man- | te pie % i = = e 

not leave Bet and Jo-ann to come on when | dress up and buy our tickets.” | aged not to eat the hole in the doughnut. Our HE Biggs tei Pe gg hogs, fanteey» 





Jo-ann got ready, for they might get into trouble.| Arthur sold the tickets, and the twins, with Ned | Teddy thought a minute after the story was fin- | comment. 
Luke was all out of patience, and proposed | and mamma, tied on long aprons and ribbons, and | ished. Then he said: ‘‘Wasn’t he a goosey!| 4. 1. Timothy Titcomb. 2. Wizard of the North. 
i 5 x 7, > Bw 
snapping a split stick onto her tail. But Lena) sat in state in the front seats. Why, he couldn’t eat the hole ‘less ’twas filled | 3, Flia. 4. Little Thomas. 5. Fanny Fern. 6. 


. - 4 »» | Xitmarsh. 7. Hero of the Nile. 8. Desdemona. 9. 
would not hear of it. Just then something| Then the lecturer, looking a little shy, came | up, and then ’twouldn’t be a hole, you know. | Ancient Mariner. 10. Yorick —Twelfth-day. 
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For the Companion. 


INFLUENZA. 


The epidemic of influenza is on its grand march. 
Its progress is erratic, both as to speed and as to 
duration. It is an epidemic catarrh, and its causes | 
are unknown. It seems to accommodate itself to all 
ordinary climatic conditions, to cold and heat, to wet 
and dry, to mountain, plain and valley. 

It claims all races and ranks for its prey. Since its 
last previous invasion of Europe, most epidemics 
have been traced, with reasonable certainty, to 
microbes. It is likely that this will be found to have 
a similar origin. 

Though the symptoms somewhat resemble those | 
of a common cold, its epidemic character and its | 
independence of climatic conditions show it to be 
quite a different disease. 

The cough-plague which spread over Europe in 876 
was probably influenza. Since then there has been 
no century without one or more visitations by this | 
epidemic. The first to be carefully described was | 
that of 1557. Some have been nearly or oe 


world-wide; some of limited extent. 

Most often the pest travels from east to west. Yet | 
there is reason to believe that it has sometimes 
originated in America and travelled eastward. Its | 
starting-point has never been known. 

In some cases it has passed over all Europe in six | 
weeks. Sometimes its march is much slower. Rural 
districts are generally spared, but often a considerable | 
proportion of the inhabitants of cities and towns 
are prostrated. It tarries in a place from six weeks 
to two months. 

The attack comes on suddenly and a third of the 
community may be down with the disorder at once. 
Its symptoms are a chill, followed by flushes of heat; 
dryness of the skin; pain in the head and chest; ex- 
treme prostration, a hard, dry cough, great mental 
depression, and, in many cases, loss of appetite, 
nausea and constipation. 

Prostration is throughout the most marked and 
distressing symptom. It lasts from three to five days, 
and in severe cases, from seven to ten. The patient, 
however, is left much prostrated for some time, and 
a troublesome cough lingers afterward. 

In some cases the disease tends to become compli- 
cated with acute capillary bronchitis—inflammation 
of the minute bronchial tubes. This is apt to be fatal 
in the aged, the feeble, and those who are suffering | 
from previous lung or heart disease. 

It may also become complicated with pneumonia. 
In this case, it is less fatal than ordinary pneumonia. 

During the prevalence of influenza other diseases 
are usually severe and the general rate of mortality 
is increased. 

In the milder cases—and most are mild—little 
medicine is required, and any medicine that would 
relieve the patient might be harmful in the case of | 
the feeble. | 

ee eee 


NO FIRE. 


Fashion rules the world over. Every people has 
customs of its own, many of them strange enough to 
outsiders. Mr. Curtis, in his “Capitals of Spanish 
America,” comments upon one of the curious notions 
prevalent in Santiago, a city which he describes as 
“by far the most modern and elegant fashionable 
resort in South America.” 

Although the climate of Santiago is similar to that 
of Washington or St. Louis, the people have an idea 
that fires in their houses are unhealthful, and, except 
in dwellings built by English or American residents, 
there is nothing like a grate or a stove to be found, 
Every one wears the warmest sort of underclothing, 
and heavy wraps indoors and out. The people spend 
six months of the year in a perpetual shiver, and the 
other six in a perpetual perspiration. 

It looks rather odd to see civilized people sitting in | 
a parlor surrounded by every possible luxury, fire | 
alone excepted, wrapped in furs and rugs, with blue 

moses and chattering teeth, when coal is cheap, and the 
mountains are covered with timber; but nothing can 
convince a Chillano that artificial heat is healthful, 
and during the winter, which is the rainy season, he 


| they do not breed in confinement; 


| Union. 


THE YOUT 


ing, while on their way from mass, or while shopping, 
the women wear the manta, as they do in Peru, but 
in the afternoon, on the promenade or when riding, 
they go bareheaded. 

The prevailing diseases are pneumonia and other 
throat and lung troubles, and during the winter the 
mortality from these causes is immense, but the 
Chillano persists in believing that artificial heat | 
poisons the atmosphere, and when he visits the home 
of a foreigner, and finds a fire, he will ask that the 
door be left ajar so that he may be as chilly as 
usual. 

At fashionable gatherings, dinner-parties and the 
like, women may be seen in full evening dress, with 
bare arms and shoulders, while the temperature of 
the room is between forty and fifty degrees Fahren- 
heit! 


> 
AUSTRALIAN TURKEY. 


The scrub turkey of Australia seems to differ almost 
as widely from the bird of the poultry-yard as do the 
Cape Cod and sage brush varieties. Some of its 
strange habits are described by the author of ‘My 
Wife and T in Queensland.” Its habitat is in the 
thickest scrubs, where it is hard to get at. In appear- 
ance it much resembles the English hen-turkey, 
though considerably smaller. 


The most extraordinary thing about these birds is 
their nest, which is a circular mound of earth from 
three to four feet in height, and ten or fifteen feet in 
diameter. This must be the headquarters of a whole 
colony, for, large as it seems, the mound is at certain 
seasons full of eggs. 

These are of an enormous size compared with that of 
the bird. They are covered carefully with sand, and 
hatched, as I suppose, by heat; although in the dense 
scrubs in Northern Queensland, where I have found 
the nests, not one ray of sun could penetrate to them. 

However hatched, it is impossible, without netting 
the whole mound, to catch the young ones, for the 
moment they burst the egg they scrape their way out 
of the sand and disappear in the scrub like a flash of 
lightning. 

I think little is known of their habits, for I believe 
but I was lucky 
in stumbling upon a nest once, whilst wandering 


Having nothing better to do, I sat down and wate 


it, and saw four or five of the little things come wrig. | 


gling out and dive into the scrub, being lost to sight 
in an instant. Although I remained there at least 
three hours, and perfectly motionless, I saw no sign 
of the old birds, so that I imagine the little things 
must have instinct enough to cater for themselves. 


——— 
TWO PRESIDENTS. 


The women’s clubs of this country, organized for 
various literary and philanthropic purposes, have, 
during the last ten years, become a great factor in 
the social life of our time in almost every State of the 
Sometimes they assume an amusing weight 
of importance in the minds of the younger members 
of the families of their enthusiastic officers. 


At the time of the last national election of a Dem. 
ocratic President, there was in a certain New England 
village an election of officers for the Women’s Liter- 
ary Club. As it happened, the successful candidate 
for President of this wholly non-partisan club was 
the daughter of a Democrat and the wife of a Demo 
crat. Her two small sons, also ardent Democrats, 
naturally associated the two elections, and put the 
one which most affected the home discussions first in 
rank and importance. 

On the evening that the success of both of their 
candidates was assured, a Republican neighbor going 
home from business found Will and Harry hanging 
Chinese lanterns on the gate-posts before the house. 

“Hello, bo: 
does this mean? Has anything happened 

‘‘Happened!”’ exclaimed Harry. 
know the news?” 

‘Mother and Cleveland’s elected!” chimed in little 
Will, excitedly. “Mother and Cleveland’s elected, 
and we’re going to decorationize !” 


“Why, don’t you 


a 
IDEAL MUSIC. 

There is no sound where there are no ears, we are 

told, and the sweetness of sounds, what we call 


music, certainly depends in great measure upon the | 
McCook’s | 


susceptibility of the listener. In Mr. 
“Tenants of an Old Farm” there is a discussion 
about the singing of crickets. 


One good woman called the crickets’ musical effort 
a “discordant, ear-piercing creak.”’ 

“Oh no,” exclaimed another member of the com- 
pany, “don’t say that! On the contrary, I love the 
cricket’s chirrup, and think it very sweet music. But 
there is no accounting for tastes.” 

This last remark, though not especially new or 
original, made an immediate impression upon Dan, 
the negro servant. 

“Dat is jes’ so!” said he. “I was remarkin’ dat 
other day w’en some one sayed dar wahn’t no 
music en a conk-shell. Now, fer my part, w’en I’se 
hungry and tired workin’ en de harves’ field, an’ 
Sary Ann comes out to de barnyard an’ blows dat 
conk uv hern fer dinna, an’ de too-too-too comes 
a-rollin’ over de fiel’s, it seems to me dar’s no music 
out ob Canaan et’s sweeter’n dat. Dat’s de kin’ ob 
cricket on de hearf dat suits my taste—jes’ at dem 
times.” 

eo 


BABY’S PHOTOGRAPH. 


The taking of the baby’s photograph is always a 
trying ordeal to a photographer. Baby’s mamma 
and grandmamma, and all the aunties who usually 
lend their assistance on such occasions, are so exact- 
ing, while baby himself is so indifferent as to the 
success of the picture and so hard to pose. 


What the poor little thing hears, as he is put into 
position before the camera, is something like this, the 
disconnected, exclamatory sentences being uttered by 
all present, either in chorus or by one at a time: 

“Here, baby, here, sir! Look this way, baby! No, 
no, don’t look that way! Here, here, Tose! Don’t 
ky, petty! Now—that’s lovely! If you could only 
have caught that lovely little smile! Here, here, 
Johnnie! See here! See the pitty birdy! Look 
here! Birdy’s going to come out of the box! Now, 
up-a-dee! n’t squirm around so! Oh, naughty, 
naughty baby, not to sit still! Now, be a little man 
and—Pshaw! he’s all out of position. We shall have 
to try again!” 

———_>_——_ 


“ONE, TWO.” 


A colonel in the French army who had a great eye 
for neatness, but not much of an ear for music, took 
occasion one day to compliment his band-master on 
the appearance of his men. 

“Their uniforms are neat,” said the colonel, “and 
their instruments are nicely polished and kept in 


order, but there is one improvement that I must insist 
upon.” 





has not the wit to warm his chilled body. 

It is odd, too, to see in the streets men wearing fur 
caps, and with their throats wrapped in heavy 
mufiiers, while the women who walk beside them 


“What is it, colonel?” 

“You must train your men, when they perform, to 
lift their fingers all at exactly the same time and at 
regular intervals on their instruments, so—one, two! 
one, two!” 


ee 
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through the scrub in search of a particular ee | 
| 1ed | 
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have nothing at all on their heads. During the morn-| ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troeches” are an old and 


world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of 
a cough or sore throat frequently results in a chronic 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
- ~~ ~ | 
“In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles! 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 
KALLIsTon. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a | 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists: price, $1.00; or sent, 


| express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 
| Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW 
TWILLED LACE THREAD 
FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 











ents we will send one 

re) r regular size packet each 

of the rare and lovely deep blue Zorenia Fournieri 
illustrated above,—the ever-changing gorgeous zew 
Shirley Poppies,—the dwarf fragrant Little Gem 
Sweet Alfssum,—many varieties mixed of Choice 
German Asters,—elegant mixed colors of Burfee’s 
Superb Camellia-Flowered Balsams,—finest mxd, 
varieties of Chinese and Japanese Pinks,—extra 
fine mixed New and Beautiful Ipomoeas,—choice 





MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CoO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 


BURNETT’S 

















VIOLET. 


This exquisite perfume is 
made from the true violets. 
In the past high price of the 
GENUINE violet perfume has 
prevented many from indulg- 
ing in this luxury, but the 
price of this article makes it a 
necessity to those who love 
the flower. 
enerous sample bottle of this choicest and 








A very 
most fascinating of all perfumes will be mailed on re- 





ys!” said he, good-humoredly . “What | 


ceipt of twelve cents in stamps, to any address by 


(JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central St., Boston. 


Influenza, 


which the French call “Grippe,” is sup- 
posed to be due to a specific poison in the 


atmosphere. The symptoms are general 
debility, chills, hot flushes, sneezing. run- 
ning at the eyes and nose, sore throat, 
cough, pains in the head and chest. The 
tongue is white and furred, pulse small 
and quick, prostration rapid and severe. 
This complaint is particularly dangerous 
| to young children and to aged and feeble 


ment. Keep the bowels open with Ayer’s 
Pills; soothe the soreness of the throat 
| with small and frequent doses of Ayer’s 
| Cherry Pectoral; and, to counteract ner- 
| vous and physical prostration, take 


_Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


| Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 






KA UNEXCELLED IN 
ASTYLE uNEQUALLED 





“Why not?” we asked. “Well,” he replied, “your 
your goods are too good for us. We can buy shoes at 
can make more money on other lines.” “But,” we said, 
the merits of our James Means’ $3. 
kinds.” “Yes,” replied the retailer, “that is so. 
my store asking for your good 
you do?” we said, as 


There 
r. Retailer went out. 


to buy a pair of the James Means’ 
what size, sir?” “I wear sevens.” 


out, and ina 

He had bought a pair of unknown shoes. 
Another man ma 

the James Means’ 3 


name at all, and we do not manufacture the 
blame, and say: 

We are not to blame, 
that the James Means’ 
genuine unless ———- plainly on the soles with one 
exactly as you see it here : 


$3 SHOE. 


The imitators of the system of fixed retail prices, 
which we originated years ago, are putting a few —_ 
on the market, hoping to get some of our trade. If you 
buy their goods and don’t like them please not blame us. 

f you have tried our shoes you want more of them; 
if you haven’t tried them, and would like to, go to any 
retailer in the United States and state P besed case, and 
we think he will supply you. If he refuses to do so. 
please send the retailer’s name and address to us, 
we think we can persuade him to give you just what 
you want in a few days after you write to us. We 
would consider it a great favor if you would write and 
tell us just what the retailers say to — when you ask 
for our goods. e want to use the material for a 
large advertisement which will soon appear in THE 
COMPANION. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 


an 





41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 











Mixed Pansies,—Fordhook strain of Superfine 
Petunia hybrida,—and the twelve best varieties of 
New Sweet Peas Mixed,—making in all TEN 
PACKETS FOR 25 cents and known as 


BURPEE’S GEM COLLECTIONFoR (890 


Purchased separately these ten varie- 
ties would cost 85cts.,but we will mail 
the entire collection for 25 cts. cash or 
postage stamps, or Five Gem Collec- 
tions mailed forgr. Illus’n and direc- 
w. tions for culture printed on each pkt. 
eare extensive 

growers of the BEST FLOWER SEEDS 
and this Special Offer is made to induceall lovers 
of beautiful flowers to give our seeds a thorough 


= Order Now! and ml pny have not yet 


received it, write also for 
FOR 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL isco 


andsome book of 128 pages, with hundreds of 
illustrations and beautiful colored plates painted 
from nature. It tells about the BEST SEEDS, 
Bulbs, Plants, &c.,includirg Rare NOVELTIES 
that cannot be obtained elsewhere. Entirely free 
from sensational and exaggerated descriptions, it 
is a trustworthy Guide, of great value to every 
one who cultivates a garden in town or country. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
—Seeds 


men— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cuticura Remeowes Curs 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 
trom Pimpces to Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
Pt esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating. 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
| nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for ce | form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 








persons ; but all cases require special treat- | 


When we had talked with Mr. Retailer for some time, he said, “I don’t think I want to handle 
— are splendid, your prices are right, 
less 


But,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye, “we fix those eeonte all right.” “ 


rH to that store. Perhaps he is more careful. When he asks the 

.00 or $4.00 Shoe, and the salesman a says, “Please step 

attentively, and says, “Have you, or have you not, the James Me $3.00 Shoe?” 

Then the man buys a pair, not noticing that the shoes are stamped “Meens’ $3.00 Shoe.” Now that is not our 
g s, but when the shoes give out the wearer thinks we are to 

“The James Means’ $3.00 Shoe is about the meanest I ever wore in my life.” 

and we can do nothing except to keep on telling you, as we have been for many years 

$3.00 and $4.00 Shoes are the original $3.00 and 


RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
| CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ““How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





| @~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin ag 
lc prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. ws | 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


New VINEYARD, BICYCLES 


all steel, rubber tiré 

High grade—cowhorn bars, spade handles, 

Kirkpatrick saddle; warranted one year. 

50-in. worth $55, for $32 

48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. $35, for $20 

CATA. FREE, 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. $30, for $17 
Tangent spokes, $1 extra. Easy payments. Agts. wanted. 
Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 H Street, Peoria, Ill. 


¥ 





44-in. $40, for $22 











The best testimonial we ever had.—“‘James Means & 
Co. are the bears of the t and shoe market. They 
have revolutionized the business by making high-priced 
goods unsalable.”—Trade Paper. 


ACTALE WITH A MORAL, 


A man said the other day: 


“The James Means’ $3.00 Shoe is about the meanest 
shoe I ever wore in my life.” That was a good testi- 
monial for us, wasn’t it? How did it happen? You 
buy shoes, and yr ought to know the ways of the 
trade. Let us tell-you. A large Western shoe retailer, 
having come East to buy 
store not long ago to look over our stock of James 
Means’ $3.00 and $4.00 Shoes. Our wholesale prices 
enable every retailer who handles our goods to make a 
fair business profit, no more and no less. 

oods.”” 


but the fact is, 
rices to retail for three and four dollars, and so we 
there are hundreds of thousands of people who know 


8s, came into our Boston 


our 


00 and $4.00 Shoes, and you have more inquiries for them than for any other 


are every day large numbers of people who come into 
0) 


’ 


We can tell you how that retailer and some others “fix” the people who come to their stores to buy our goods. 
A man whose friends have recommended him to buy our goods may go into a retail shoe store, and say, “I want 
$3.00 Shoes.” A lite 
“There, sir, try these. 
Only three dollars, please.” The customer does not look at the soles of the shoes to see if they are stamped with 
our full name, correctly spelled, and our retail price underneath the name. He sim;', 
few weeks he finds that the shoes are going to pieces. He thinks we made 


salesman says to 


him, “Please step right this way; 
Do the 


fit you well? Yes? I thought they would. 


ays his money, walks 
the shoes, but we didn’t. 


lite salesman if he has 
this way,” the man listens 
The salesman says, “Oh, yes.” 


.00 shoes, and that positively none are 
of the following stamps, with the full name spelled 







CANNOT FAIL 
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For the Companion. 


THE BACKWARD BOY. 


FIRST 


PAPER. 
By the President ofthe University of Michigan 

How shall we teach backward children? This 
is a question which sorely perplexes parents 
and teaehers. We are not now considering the 
case of what we call feeble-minded children. 
We are speaking of those who have unusual diffi- 
culty in learning, of those who have little in- 
terest in study, and of those who have slow or 
tardy mental development. 

These three classes obviously differ from each | 
other. The first class is not likely, under any 
treatment, to furnish eminent scholars ; the second 
and the third may do so in due time under judi- 
cious training. j 

In some cases the backwardness is owing to the | 
mental constitution of the children, in others it is | 
caused by bad teaching. I knew a lawyer who | 
talked of seeking in the courts damages of a| 
wretched teacher, for the injury he had inflicted | 
on the lawyer’s son by unwise methods of in- | 
struction. Though the boy was bright, he had 
been taught in such a manner that he had no 
mental discipline. 

Some teachers, in giving instruction to classes, 
take no special pains to help the dull and back- 
ward pupils. They hold that their function is to 
teach those who are teachable under the ordinary | 
methods, and that the rest are not worth spending 
time on. 

It must be confessed that a teacher who has a | 
large class may, with reason, be perplexed to 
decide how much the bright scholars are to be 
delayed, or to be deprived of the instructor’s 


inspiring help for the sake of the backward 
pupils. But surely he is not justified in refusing 


to give some special attention to the most needy 
section of the class. A skilful teacher can do 
much for them without seriously retarding the 
progress of the better scholars. Many a devoted 
instructor has found a rich reward for giving 
them special help outside of the regular hours of 
school. 

If children are very backward, doubtless it is 
best for them to have the special services of a 
private teacher for some time. Although they 
thus lose the inspiring aid of companionship, 
which affords so much joy and stimulus in a 
school, yet they escape the depressing and mor- 
tifying influence of seeing their dulness exhibited 
at every recitation to that most merciless of 
audiences, a company of school children who are 
outstripping them, and ridiculing their stupidity 

But what shall the private teacher do? He 
must begin at the beginning, at the zero point of 
the pupil’s knowledge, and with patience proceed 
only so rapidly as the slow mind can master each 
step, and he must lend interest to this tardy 
march by all the resources at his command. 

Often, if the child lacks interest in the studies 


first taken up, it will be found on trial that he can | 


readily be interested in some other study. Then 
begin with this last study, and link it, if possible, 
in some way with the less interesting pursuit. A 
boy who abominates grammar may have a pas- 
sion for some branch of natural history. Be sure 
that he has a chance to gratify this passion. An 
apt teacher may sometimes save a boy by discov- 
ering a talent which none of his 
studies has tested. 


elementary | 


I once knew a boy in college who evinced no | 


interest in any of his regular work. He was 
deemed hopelessly lazy. He was generally busy 
making caricatures of his fellow-students and of 
the professors. 

One day a caricature of a certain professor, 
which had much amused the students, fell into 
the hands of the professor himself. He summoned 
the young man to his room. The student went 
with some trepidation, supposing he was to be 
reprimanded. But the wise teacher said to him: 

“You seem to have a talent for drawing. No 
one of the faculty has been able to find out what 
you were made for. All have despaired of making 
anything of you. But evidently you are intended 
for an artist. You ought to go abroad and study 
art.” 

And then, having himself lived many years in 
Rome, he gave his astonished and gratified hearer 
suggestions concerning the best method of pur- 
suing art studies, and tendered him letters to 


distinguished artists at Rome. This indolent 
: . : | 
student followed the advice given him, and 


became a painter of distinction. 
counsel of his teacher was the making of the 
man. 

We should not be too easily discouraged at find- 
ing the mental operations of a child slow. I 
know a man of advanced years, one of the most 
eminent scholars in one department of learning, 
whom I have met, whose mental processes have 
always gone on with a slowness which is surpris- 
ing, but with an accuracy and sureness equally 
surprising. He sometimes has difficulty in fol- 
lowing a speaker, because his mind cannot keep 
pace with the speaker’s utterances. But his 
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| attainments are so ample that he is justly consid- 


ered an authority in the branch to which he has 
given the leisure of a long life. 

Still less should we be disheartened at a lack of 
precocity in our children. 


intellectual force has ripened late. Sometimes 


very rapid physical development seems to absorb | 


all the vital force in a boy so that his mental 
development lags. One need not be unduly dis- 
turbed by such a phenomenon. After a little the 
intellectual growth will be resumed. The observ- 
ant teacher or parent will wait with patience for 
this result. 

But do what we may, we shall, of course, find 
a certain numberof children who can never become 
eminent scholars, or even passably complete a 
college course. We must then honestly recognize 
the fact, and inquire what they can best do in life. 
Not unfrequently they have executive talent 
which fits them for some worthy career. 

We must, with patience and persistence, strive to 
impart to them, by however slow a process, such 
an amount and kind of training as will enable 
them to fill, without discredit, the place allotted 
to them in life. JAMES B. ANGELL. 
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For the Companion. 


A TIDAL WAVE. 


By the late Commander of the White Star 
Steamer ** Germanic.” 

On the 2d of April, 1885, one of the loveliest 

days of spring, the White Star steamer Germanic 

sailed from Liverpool on her voyage to New 


; York. 


Early in the forenoon I had taken her from her 
berth in the Alexandra Dock, and anchored her 
in the River Mersey to await passengers and 
mails. 


After seeing that everything was safe, I looked 
| at the barometer and, to my surprise, found that 
I 


it had fallen since the previous afternoon. 


Many a man of great | 


should know it before long. Kesolving not to 


‘cross the bridge until I came to it,’’ I dismissed 
the subject from my mind. 

As we had arrived at Queenstown so early in 
the morning, and were not to sail until] four 


o’clock in the afternoon, on account of the mails | 


number of the passengers availed themselves of 
the opportunity to go on shore. 

Upon returning at half-past three, they were all 
enthusiastic over the weather, the lovely views 
| they had obtained, and the sights they had seen, 
| and started off in the gayest spirits, hoping to 
have the same beautiful weather all the way 
across. I did not wish to throw any wet blankets 
over their enthusiasm, as I hoped most sincerely 
that their wishes might be realized, but having 
strong doubts to the contrary, I remained silent 
on the subject. 

As soon as the mails were on hand and every- 
thing in readiness, we started on our voyage to 
New York. The sky continued cloudless for the 
rest of the afternoon, but the barometer still 
warned me of approaching bad weather, although 
no other signs were visible. 

No change occurred until Saturday morning, 
when the wind shifted to the southwest, blowing a 
gentle breeze with a smooth sea. This lasted until 
after sunset, when dark, heavy clouds appeared in 
the westward, the wind veered to the northwest, 


that were due from London a little earlier, a large | 


increasing toa gale, and the barometer fell rapidly. | 


The gale continued to increase during the night, 
and was accompanied by a fearfully heavy sea. 
At midnight my attention was attracted by another 
ship which we were passing. Exchanging signals, 
she proved to he the Adriatic, bound for Liverpool. 

Just before dayhght a sea struck us on our 
starboard side, and carried away one of our boats 
which was hanging on the davits outside the 
saloon deck. I immediately ordered the other 

| taken in and secured, to save it from a similar 
| fate. 
increased to a hurricane, and the sea had risen to 





fine and clear, the atmosphere so light, and the 
refraction so great, that vessels at the bar—a dis- 
tance of fully thirteen miles—could be plainly 
| seen. 

Calling my pilot, I asked his opinion. He 
thought that it was occasioned by local causes 
only, and after getting to sea it would again rise, 
{and I would have a fine passage. Judging from 
| the appearance of the atmosphere and other indi- 
cations, I certainly agreed with him, and paid no 
| more attention to it until we were out at sea. 

At noon the passengers, baggage and mails 
were taken on hoard, the anchor hove up, and 
when the tender had left I started ahead at full 
speed. 

After crossing the bar 1 left the bridge in charge 
of the officer of the watch, and went below to my 
chart-room. 
again at the barometer, and saw that it had gone 
down two-tenths of an inch since leaving the 
river. The weather was still clear, the sky almost 
cloudless, and no other indications whatever of a 
storm. 

As night came on and we neared the Irish 
coast, the lights were sighted at their full distance. 

At dawn of Friday, the 3d, the atmosphere con- 
tinued the same as when leaving Liverpool, and 
no apparent change had taken place except in the 
barometer, which still continued falling slowly 
and steadily. 

As we entered the harbor of Queenstown, the 
light was glorious. <A stranger standing on the 
deck, and looking at the beautiful view before 
him, could well understand why Ireland has been 
called the ‘‘Emerald Isle.””. In no other part of 
the world do the grass and verdure possess that 
bright emerald tint so peculiar to this country. 

After anchoring I again looked at the barom- 
eter, and found that it had fallen from 30.21 to 
29.84 during the last seventeen hours. Consider- 
| ing that the wind had been northerly for the 
lentire period, it certainly appeared strange and 
incomprehensible to me. 

I could not help feeling that there was some- 
{thing unpleasant in store for us, and that we 





could hardly account for it; the weather was so | 


As I entered the pilot-house I looked | 


“HOLD ON TARDY? 





such an extent that I was obliged to reduce our 
speed to five knots an hour, just sufficient to keep 
steerage way on the ship. At times it was difficult 
to say whether she was going ahead or astern, so 
slowly was she moving through the water. 

An hour later the sight was a fearful one. We 
| were surrounded by dense leaden-hued clouds 
| which seemed completely to envelop us. The 
| wind blew with hurricane force, cutting the tops 
|of the waves, and driving the spray over the ship 
|in a thick mist that prevented us from seeing a 
|hundred yards away. The sea was something 
| frightful, and to prevent any accident happening 
|to some venturesome passenger who might be 
| tempted to appear, I ordered the doors closed and 

fastened so that no one could come on deck. 
| by the wheel in the pilot-house,, standing directly 
| in front of my chart-room door, which was secured 
only by a hook. To this trifling circumstance I 
| believe I owe my life. 

I kept close watch on the steering, as it was 
| necessary that the ship should be kept head on to 


| the sea. As many years as I had been in the 
| Atlantic trade, I had never seen anything ap- 
| proaching the sight I then beheld. The sea was 


appalling. 

Just as three bells struck, the ship took a fear- 
ful plunge forward over a tremendous wave, and 
as she was lying with her head down in the hollow 
of the sea, I saw a huge body of water, that tow- 
ered above the foreyard, rolling toward her bow. 

I knew that it was impossible for her to rise in 
time to meet this terrific wave, and that it would 
break on board of us. Turning to the quarter- 
master who was at the wheel, I said to him, ‘‘Hold 
on hard!” 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth, 
when I felt a shock, then a rush, then a crash, 
and the ship staggering and shivering under the 
force of the blow. 

Before I could take hold of anything to save 
myself from going to leeward, so quickly had 
this happened, the pilot-house was smashed in 
upon me, I was thrown back against the door of 
my chart-room, the fastening broke, I was carried 
in by the water, and dashed to the floor insensible. 

When I revived I found myself in the arms of 
the quartermaster, who had been at the wheel 
when the sea broke over her bow. His first 
| words were, ‘Are you badly hurt, sir?’ I could 





After taking my breakfast, I stationed myself | 


At six o’clock that morning the gale had | 
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not tell, for I was dazed and my brain confused 
from the effects of the blow I had received. I 
looked around. Pillows, cushions, clothing, charts, 
everything in my room was swimming in water. 
He lifted me up, and placed me on the sofa. I 
then began to collect iny scattered senses, and 
realized what had occurred. 

My head was bleeding from a slight wound, 
my body bruised from head to foot, my clothing 
torn, and I was drenched to the skin. No bones 
were broken, and I had escaped with my life. 

The door leading on deck, near which I was 
standing, had been carried away by the force of 
the water which had found a partial outlet there. 
Had my chart-room door been securely fastened, 
I should undoubtedly have been carried over- 
board. 

I roused myself up and asked the man if the 
ship was all right, or was she in any way dam- 
aged. He replied that everything movable had 
been washed away, and that nearly all the boats 
were gone. In afew moments I recovered suffi- 
ciently to stand up, and, going on deck, a sight 
met my eyes, the equal of which I had never 
beheld in all my long experience at sea. 

Both forward boats, together with the davits 
that held them, had been washed away. The 
steam winch, weighing over a ton, had been torn 
from the forecastle deck and landed fully twenty 
feet aft. All the ventilators were gone, and the 
water had poured down on the passengers below. 

Turning round to look aft, I found that six of 
the largest boats had been washed away, and 
another heavy steam winch had been carried 
overboard. 

The forward smokestack was flattened from 
the saloon deck to the top, proving that the 
weight of water had reached to that height. The 
iron railing on the starboard side was twisted and 
bent into every conceivahle form. The wheel- 
house and. bridge were almost complete wrecks. 

By this time I was fully alive to the damaged 


| condition of the ship and the dangerous position 


‘she was in. 


I stepped into the companion-way 
at the head of the stairs leading down to the 
saloon, and witnessed a most disheartening sight. 
The water was washing from side to side as the 
ship rolled, carrying with it cushions, books and 
articles of furniture belonging to the reading- 
room. 

Above the noise made by the water I could 
hear the screaming of women and children below 
in the passage-ways and saloon. 

Some one had circulated the report that the 
captain had been washed overboard, the ship was 
sinking, and they would all be lost. I went 
down the stairs and looked into the reading-room, 
and saw a hole in the forward part six feet 
square, through which the water was rushing as 
the sea broke over the ship. It had been made 
by one of the boats striking against the bulkhead 
as it was washed from its lashings and carried 
away. 

Just as I got to the bottom of the stairs, some 
of the stewards were carrying one of the passen- 
gers below, who had been taken out from the 
ruins of the reading-room. He 
and evidently seriously injured. 
tained how many had been hurt. Several had 
been severely bruised and shaken. One lady 
was lifted from the sofa in the reading-room, 


was insensible 
I first ascer- 


| where she was lying, and carried through the 


opening over the saloon, where she hung sus- 


| pended by her clothing until taken down by the 


stewards. One of my sailors had been washed 


| Overboard and drowned, and some were badly 


hurt. 

When I entered the saloon every one was 
amazed, and all looked as if they thought I had 
risen from the dead. It is needless to say that 
my appearance soon restored something like order. 
I was immediately surrounded by those who 
were there, all anxious to know if the ship was 
going to the bottom. 

The saloon, although not so badly damaged as 
the reading-room, was in a deplorable state. 
Everything was drenched, and a more dreary, 
comfortless place one could hardly imagine. By 
the prompt actions of the purser and chief stew- 
ard, the water-tight doors were closed in time to 
prevent the heaviest of the water going aft. 

After reassuring the passengers and seeing the 
condition of everything below, I went on. deck 
and ordered a wooden bulkhead to be erected 
over the opening that was made in the reading- 
room. As fast as it was put up the sea washed 
it and the men away, rendering the’ undertaking 
dangerous and impossible. , 

Upon returning to the upper deck I found that 
all three compensated compasses, with the mag- 
nets, had gone. Fortunately, I had two com- 
passes that had not been used, but no magnets. I 
rigged one of the compasses on the pole, but in 
the absence of magnets I could place but little 
reliance upon it. It was, however, the best I 
could do. 

The crushing of the pilot-house had broken the 
steam-steering gear, and we were compelled to 
steer by hand in the after wheel-house. 

I was informed later, when making inquiries 
as to whether the ship had fallen off after the 
steam-steering gear had gone, that the second 


| Officer, seeing it destroyed, had called for volun- 


teers to follow him,—for it was a dangerous 
piece of work to perform, owing to the seas that 
were constantly breaking over the ship,—and had 
rushed aft, shipped the hand-gear, and was steer- 
ing the ship head on to wind and sea. 
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Looking around me and seeing the damaged 
condition we were in, without reliable compasses 
or steering-gear, I realized that it was impossible 
for us to continue on our voyage, and I decided 
to return to Liverpool. 

To turn around a long ship like the Germanic 
in such a heavy sea is a responsible and dangerous 
undertaking. When getting into the trough of 
the sea—that is, between the large waves— 
they are sometimes very slow in answering the 
helm. 

The whole broadside is exposed to the force of 
the sea, and, as they roll heavily at such a time, 
if struck by a huge wave there is great danger 
of their turning completely over; or, if the sea 
breaks on board, the water might reach the stoke- 
hole, extinguish the fires and render the ship 
wholly unmanageabie. 

Dangerous as this proceeding was, I felt that it 
would be madness for me to attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in my crippled condition. So I called 
my chief officer and engineer, and informed them 
of my decision. They both agreed with me that 
it was the only thing that could be done under 
the existing circumstances. 

I ordered the engineer to get up a full head of 
steam, and let me know when he was ready. 
Then I stationed men along the deck to pass the 
word of command, for all telegraphic communica- 
tion was broken. I took my stand on the bridge, 
and, fastened to the mainmast by a rope passed 


around my body, watched the sea and my | throw off my fur coat, which he would never pass | ing is a pursuit that calls for a vast amount of endur- 


opportunity. 


In a heavy gale like the one through which we | Then I felt that what I most desired was an oppor- | been brought to bay by the dogs the animals are easily 


were then passing the seas come 
in sets of three, followed by a 
longer interval between them and 
the following three. We rode the 
third one of a set, and then I 
ordered the engines ahead full 
speed and the helm hard to star- 
board. 

My heart almost ceased to beat, 
so great was my anxiety as I 
awaited her movements, but it 
was only for a moment. She 
never hesitated, but turned herself 
round almost like a living thing, 
so nobly did she respond to her 
helm. 

We lay for an instant trembling 
in the trough of the sea, and then 
on she went. As she turned and 
brought the sea on her starboard 
quarter, a fearful roller, looming 
up like a mountain, struck her 
with such terrific force under the 
stern that the flag-pole shot up in 
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here are five hundred francs for the fine, five hun- | 
dred for my rifle, which you have confiscated and 
| which I beg you to give me back, and five hun- 
dred for yourself. You have earned them.” 
————+oe—__——_ 
UNFADING. 
I do not ask for love below, 
That friends shall never be estranged , 
But for the power of loving, so 
My heart may keep its youth unchanged. 
—Selected. 





—@>—__—_—— 
For the Companion. 


HUNTING THE OOMINGMUNK. 


We were pitching camp, or rather building our 
snow-houses in which to pass the night after a hard | 
day’s journey, when from the top of a neighboring 
hill came the voice of Equeesik shouting, ‘““Ooming- 
munk amasuadelo” (musk-oxen in abundance), as he 
turned his head toward us from the spy-glass with 
which he had been surveying the distant hills. 

From the time I entered the land of the Eskimos, I 
felt the keenest anxiety to participate in a musk-ox 

| hunt, and as preparatory instruction I was often told | 
| by my friends among the natives how such a hunt is 
conducted, and they instructed me what I should do | 
in case, as sometimes occurs, the musk-oxen took a | 
| notion to hunt the hunters. 
Should I find myself in such a dilemma, I was | 
instructed to get behind the largest boulder that was | 
| handy, and practise the art of dodging until I could | 
reload my rifle, or friends or the dogs should come to | 
my relief and raise the siege. Should the foe come | 
so close as to render escape at all uncertain, I should | 





| without stopping to thrust his horns into it. | 








the air fully forty feet, like a 
sky-rocket. It did us no harm, 


however, and we came around all right. Once, 


safely round, I felt no more anxiety about the 
ship, and set the carpenters and men to work 
stopping up the opening in the reading-room. 

I found it impossible to place any dependence 
upon the compass that I had rigged, but, as the 
weather was clear, I was able to get good obser- 
vations and find my true position. 

Some of the ladies came to me and asked me if 
we were quite safe. I said that if we had fine, 
clear weather all the way to Liverpool there would 
be no danger. 

One of them replied, “I will pray for it with all 
my heart, captain.”” I am sure that she did so, 
and that her prayers were granted, for I was able 
to check my courses by the sun during the day, 
and by the north star at night. 

We reached Queenstown on Tuesday, and I 
reported by telegraph my return to the company. 
Receiving orders to proceed at once to Liverpool, 
I did so, and we arrived safely in the Mersey on 
Wednesday morning. 

Glad and thankful was I to get there, for I had 
had but little sleep since the accident, and for 
five days had not removed my clothing. 

The passengers who desired to do so returned 


to New York by the Adriatic, but a number | 


waited and took passage on the Germanic, which, 
three weeks later, left her dock, looking as fresh 


and bright as a new yacht, showing no traces of | 


the ‘tidal wave’’ she had encountered on Easter 


Sunday, 1885. CHARLES W. KENNEDY. 


——$___—$<@)>—_—_—— 
A ROYAL POACHER. 


Tradition asserts that Shakespeare was once 
arrested for poaching, and the dwellers amid the 
Italian Alps enjoy telling a poaching story of 
which their late king was the hero. As the 
chamois became rare, laws were made for their 
preservation, which were strictly enforced. 

One day, the king, an ardent sportsman, inad- 
vertently shot a female chamois. A guard hap- 
pened to be on the spot, saw the animal fall, 
traced the shot, and not knowing that the sports- 
man was the king, arrested him, and led him by 
the arm to the nearest magistrate. 

‘“‘What is your name and occupation ?’’ asked 
the magistrate of the accused. 

“Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy,’’ he quietly 
answered. 

The guard fell on his knees, the magistrate 
apologized; but the king said to the guard: “Get 
up, my good fellow, and always do your duty. 


The shot of a king does as much harm as the | 


shot of a poacher. Only as I think it unnecessary 
to take this case before a communal tribunal, 


tunity to put my instructions into practice, and con- 
sequently when Lieutenant Schwatka’s Franklin 
Search Party, of which I was one of the component 
parts, set out for King William’s Land, I always took 
the deepest interest in the investigations made by the 
natives of tracks and other indications of the prox- 
imity of musk-oxen. 

It may then easily be imagined that my joy quite 
| equalled Equeesik’s, when he made the announcement 
that introduces this article. 

It had been the usual custom of this native, as soon 
us we reached a camping place at night, if there was 
still light enough to see at a distance, to climb to the 
top of a neighboring hill, stretch himself flat on the 
ground, then arrange a block of snow or a stone as a 
support to the spy-glass, while with one eye at the 
instrument and the other closed only by dint of the 
most remarkable facial contortions he would scan the 
entire country ahead. 

It was but a fitting reward for his patience and 
determination, that he should at last have the pleasure 
| of proclaiming musk-oxen in sight. 

The announcement was sufficiently interesting to 

suspend the building of snow-huts, and to call all the 

| men to his side on the lookout mountain. Each one 
took his turn at the spy-glass, and each native re- 
marked, ‘‘Armelar” (yes). 

When my turn arrived I prostrated myself upon the 
| snow, and through the glass could see some black 
specks upon the side of a snow-clad mountain about 
six miles off. These, I was told, were musk-oxen, 
which the Eskimos distinguished from reindeer by 
| their being so intensely black. It was decided that 


| we should wait over at this camp one day in order to 
hunt these animals, as at that time we had but little 
meat upon our sleds. 

The following morning the dogs were harnessed to 
two empty sleds, and all of our party were seated 
thereon, except two women who were left to guard 
the snow-huts. The most profound silence was in- 
sisted upon by our chief hunters, and all conversation 
was conducted in whispers. 

On arriving at the foot of the range of hills where 
the musk-oxen had been seen the night before, we 
crossed some tracks through soft snow, which our 
hunters declared to be those of the herd of which we 
were in pursuit. 

All was excitement now, though we still spoke in 
whispers. The men threw aside their heavy outside 
coats, and, each taking a pair of dogs from the team, 
prepared for the chase. The long trace attached to 
} each dog’s harness was wound around his neck so 
| that there remained but three or four feet to drag 

upon the snow, for often, so I was told, have the 
dogs been caught by a musk-ox stepping upon the 
trace, and thus held while another ox would toss him 
| upon his horns. 
| The tracks, which were fresh, led right up the side 
| of a steep hill. During the preparations the dogs, 
| well knowing what was in the wind, grew very im- 
| patient, and tugged hard at their traces. 
| Toolooah, our head hunter, as usual took the lead, 
| going like a race-horse. Others were already on the 
trail, and as soon as I had thrown off my outside coat, 








away I went up the steep ascent as if that was the 





last effort I would have to make, but when I arrived 
at the top Toolooah was at least a quarter of a mile 
ahead, and the others scattered along the trail at 
various intervals. 

My dogs were impelling me along at a gait that 
already began to weary me, for I had very foolishly 
exhausted myself at the first hill. But soon I over- 
took Lieutenant Schwatka, with his hood thrown 
back, and his head bared. He had settled down to 
what he called his “all-day trot,” and together we 
passed “Ishuarkaloo,” who was a little lame and 
going slowly. Here I released my dogs so that I 
could go at a slower pace than their anxiety would 
permit. 

That first hill had ruined me. If I had known that 
the chase was to be three or four miles long over a 
rough country, I should certainly have been more 
circumspect, and have husbanded my strength. All 
the dogs had by this time been released, and I could 
see them disappearing over the crest of a distant hill 
with the indomitable Toolooah close upon their heels. 

Just as Schwatka and I reached this hill we heard 
several shots fired, and putting on more speed we 
arrived at the top in time to see on the other side two 
huge musk-oxen stretched on the snow, and Toolooah 
and five or six dogs pressing closely upon two others 
who were scampering away as fast as their flying feet 
would carry them. The dogs were snapping at their 
heels, and they turned to bay. One of them caught 
one of our most venturesome dogs upon his horns, 
and hurled him over a precipice, then two shots from 
Toolooah’s Winchester carbine, delivered at short 
range, rang out upon the clear, cold air, and two more 
of these shaggy beasts were added to our game list. 

During this chase I had learned that musk-ox hunt- 


ance on the part of the hunter. After the herd has 


killed, for the hunters can generally 
approach with safety near enough 
to kill them with a rifle, a pistol, 
an arrow, or, as is sometimes done, 
with a spear, for they pay attention 
only to the dogs, and seem not to 
see the men. A good, long-distance 
runner is the one who will be the 
most successful in hunting musk- 
oxen with the Iwilik tribe of Eski- 
mos. 

Eight months after this last 
chase, on the 19th of January, 
1880, we had another musk-ox 
hunt, but then were not successful 
in killing any game, having been 
forestalled by the wolves, which 
infested that country. But before 
that hunt was ended I had a nar- 
row escape from being lost in those 
frozen wilds. 

We had discovered, while on the 
march during the preceding day, 
some fresh musk-ox tracks, and 
the natives were anxious for a 
hunt. It was bitterly cold, but we 
set out early next morning, each 
man with the traces of two dogs 
attached to his belt. After going 
several miles in a southwesterly direction, we came 
upon the tracks we were looking for. 

The animals were apparently moving slowly toward 
the east, and they had frequently stopped to browse 
upon the moss that everywhere abounds in that 
country. A careful examination satisfied the natives 
that the tracks had been .made two days previously, 
but it was concluded to follow them for a while, at 
any rate, and consequently we started off in Indian 
file, the dogs with their noses close to the snow, and 
tugging at their harness until almost choked. 

Soon they all, both dogs and men, broke into a run, 
and I, thinking that few things could be quite as 
foolish as to run while following tracks two days old, 
proceeded more leisurely, and when my dogs began 
to make it too unpleasant for me to hold them I let 
them go, and followed at a rapid walk. I believed 
that the first hill would bring the entire party down 
to a walk, or that they would stop and smoke to 
wait for me, and then return to the igloos, or snow- 
huts. 

Imagine, then, my surprise and disgust on reaching 
the crest of that hill to see the stragglers of the party 
just disappearing over a hill several miles further 
ahead. 

I concluded that it was now worth while for me to 
hurry up and try to overtake them, because it would 
soon be dark, but this seemed such a hopeless task 
that it was not long before I abandoned it. 

The custom of these people is to follow such tracks 
for two or three days, if necessary to overtake the 
musk-oxen, building a small snow-hut each night in 
which to sleep. This part of the chase is, however, 
usually doné with sleds, on which there is carried 
some food, a lamp, and skins for a bed, for without 
all these things a snow-hut is but a very cheerless 
and uncomfortable abode, and white men would be in 
danger of having their feet frozen, as it is necessary 
to sleep in their clothing. 

It was the expressed intention of the natives to 
follow this herd to the death, and I knew that 
Schwatka would remain with them. Therefore, the 
best thing for me to do was to return to the igloos 
while I still had some daylight to assist me. Even 
this was by no means an easy task. 

I had already been absent from the igloos about 








six or seven hours, and had been making an average 
of three miles an hour, or from eighteen to twenty 
miles altogether, so that returning by the route I | 
came was almost out of the question, because it 
would soon be dark and I would not be able to follow | 
the tracks. 

The problem I had to solve was the finding of these 
snow-huts in a country almost flat and entirely cov- 
ered with snow, the thermometer at 68° below zero, 
and the sun going down at about half-past two o’clock | 
in the afternoon. 

I determined as nearly as I could the position of 
the huts and set out in that direction, keeping always 
toward the left when compelled to deviate from my 
course, 80 that in case I missed the huts they would | 
be toward my right hand and I would encounter our | 
tracks, which were all to the left of the huts. 

On my way I came upon many reindeer, but could 





| not shoot any, as the lock of my rifle was frozen and 
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for the time being the weapon could only be made 
useful as a club. 

I finally came upon the tracks we had made from 
camp that morning, and started to retrace them, but 
it soon grew too dark for me to see the footprints, 
as the sun had been down about two hours, nor could 
I find them when I crawled about on my hands and 
knees in my anxiety to keep the right direction. 

Following what I believed to be the proper course, 
I at length found myself upon a hill, which I felt 
sure we had crossed that morning, on the margin 
of a lake where we had built our snow-houses the 
night before. If this was as I expected, I was not 
far from home. The land was so low and level that 
it was almost impossible to distinguish it from the 
even surface of the lake, but before long I became 
aware that I had left the lake and was walking over 
the snow-covered land. 

For a long time I had distinctly heard the distant 
yelling and snarling of wolves. This commonly 
sounds so much like the noises made by dogs that I 
had been frequently cautioned not to be misled 
thereby, or I might sometime find myself alone in 
the clutches of a pack of wolves. I had at last 
walked such a distance from the hill that I knew I 
must have passed the snow-huts. The noise of the 
wolves, too, began to sound so ominously close that I 
thought it prudent to retrace my steps to the hill, 
which was my only landmark. 

I now had before me the dismal prospect of walking 
back and forward throughout the whole of that 
long and dreary night, keeping always in view of that 
hill, from which I felt confident I could soon find the 
huts by daylight. 

But sunrise was nearly fifteen hours off, and I had 
no knife with which to make a temporary snow-hut 
wherein to pass the night. If I lay down upon the 
snow to sleep in a temperature of 68° F. I would in 
all probability freeze to death by morning, if, indeed, 
not found and disposed of by the wolves before then. 

There was, however, still a hope that I might find 
the huts by always keeping a little more to the left 
every time I walked away from the hill, so I com- 
menced putting this plan into practice. When but a 
short distance from the hill on the second tack, I was 
startled by a wolf, which came from the side of the 
lake to the right and circled in front of me and 
around to the rear, with its head and tail almost 
touching the snow. “Here, then,” I thought, ‘is 
that horrible pack, and all I can do is to club my rifle 
and fight until overpowered.” 

Grasping my rifle tightly in my hand, I wheeled 
toward my foe, and, seeing a friendly wag of its tail, 
to my infinite delight recognized Sairmotar, one of 
my own dogs. Turning my head then toward the 
snow-bank at my right hand, there I saw our three 
igloos, which I was just about passing, not forty feet 
away, and would have actually gone by had not Sair- 
motar come out to meet me. 

All that there was by which to recognize the snow- 
houses from the surrounding snow was the light 
shining through a block of ice inserted in the front of 
each to serve as a window, and though I had passed 
not fifty yards in rear of them on my first trip from 
the hill, I had failed to see them. 

None but those, perhaps, who have been lost. in 
the wilds can fully appreciate my joy at finding 
myself again within reach of my comrades. As I 
stooped down to crawl through the long, low passage 
of snow to enter the igloo, I met Frank Melms, one of 
our party, with some Coston Night Signals and a gun 
with which to indicate to me the location of the huts. 
_ The hunting party had returned after finding that 
wolves had alarmed the musk-oxen and sent them 
scampering away beyond reach. The Eskimos were 
very much alarmed for my safety, and feared that I 
was lost in a country where being lost means almost 
certain death. 

Lieutenant Schwatka, however, assured them that 
there was not the least cause for alarm, and that I 
knew very well how to find my way home. It was 
nevertheless a great satisfaction to all, and to none 
more than myself, that I was safe in the igloo, and 
with an appetite to appreciate the dinner of cooked 
reindeer meat that had awaited the return of the 
hunters. 

The Eskimos were profuse in their congratula- 
tions and compliments on my field knowledge, and 
said, “Shuahme Keektoriakaloo toosharkpoo ama- 
suet,” which means, “I think Big Mosquito knows 
plenty.” 

Big Mosquito was my Eskimo name. 

W. H. GILDER. 
——__+9+—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


AMATEUR WOODWORKING. 


There are many pretty and useful ‘things that can 
be made with a few tools by boys who have a taste 
for mechanical work. To construct them is an excel- 
lent training of patience, ingenuity and taste. For 
example, both a profitable and a 
pleasant use of tools is found in ‘ 
the making of natural wood picture- 
frames. A new and easy style for 
their construction is to be found in 
the illustrations given, many of 
which are to be seen in the annual 
picture exhibitions. 

For the smaller frames, inch boards are used of 
various widths, four inches wide being very attractive. 
To secure the ends when properly fitted, screw thin 
pieces of hard wood over 
the joint, on the back side, 
as shown below, making 
the joints as tight as pos- 
sible. 

The ends are best fitted 
in a mitre-box, as in that 
way, they are sawed off ex- 
actly at right angles. The 
four pieces of which the 
frame is composed can be 
put together in a variety of ways—some of which are 
suggested in the cuts. 

If a beading of bronze or gold be used inside, the 
joints of the moulding will have to be cut with a 
bevel, using the diagonal slits in the mitre-box. A 
fine saw, perfectly straight, will give very good joints, 
which may be secured with slender brads. 

Excellent woods for these frames can be found in 
black ash, chestnut, oak, natural cherry, whitewood, 
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apple-tree wood, and many others that have an agree- | 
able color or attractive graining. 
If the rich cherry stain usually employed, is desired | 


> 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











for the cherry frame, or the “antique” finish for the 
oak, the necessary stains can easily be obtained at a 
hardware or drug store. Some varieties of wood 
look very rich when oiled. 
The frames may be made perfectly flat or with | 
bevels of various widths, as the taste and ingenuity 
of the worker may suggest. I have made a frame of | 
whitewood—pine would do as well—with bevelled 
joints. Upon it, as shown in the illustration, a branch 
of dead twigs was seéured with 
brads, having first been made 
flat on its under side. The 
whole was then covered 
smoothly with silver bronze, 
which comes in a preparation 
that any one can easily apply. 
The idea was taken from a 
frame in one of the picture [ 
exhibitions in New York City. 
Those who are quite expert 
in handling tools may not find 
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the making of an easy-chair too difficult for sag 
powers. 

In the one figured herewith, no part of the wood- 
work is seen, the chair being entirely covered with 
upholstery—a condition of things which makes accu- 
rate fitting of joints and the use of expensive woods 
unnecessary. 


The chair should be 
strongly framed with 
mortise and tenon 
joints, as shown in the 
illustration. For the 
frame, use two by 
two and one-half inch 


E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- MUSIC. GIVEN AWAY! T | 


tifrice’’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
Made only by Joun I. Brown & Sons, Boston. [Adv. 

We have 

entitled ‘* 





~~ 

Good housekeepers are fast fix finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent 
or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most 
delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their Sa. one 


od issued pad musical 


Ship That Carries Me Home,” 


is ‘*The Allison Waltz,” 


orchestras, 





receipt of 40 cents. 


send either of the abov e, and with | 
How to Bl 31 ES: each order send free ten complete 2 pieces of our | 
lo BTAINA very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 


size (11x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 


EDUCATIONwuome. 


| By means of practical Correspondence instruction 
; re “ral the Nn aon agg ene of BUSI- 
x Serticnlars 2 free. Addr 

BALL, See’ og Plainfield, N. Z. 


Ta TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 


we will send twenty-five pieces free. 
collection, 


ternis, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 





ean gue’ isa song 


which is not ‘only very —— but po ular; the other | 
vy FW. eacham, author 

of “Dance of the Fairies Polka? as played by all the 
The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents | 

each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 


ouaie Paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought a | 
music stores; or, if you will send 80 cents for both, | 
A magnificent | 
A good salary paid to canvassing agents for | 
“Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and | 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 











) BOSTON: 


Is the principal city in the United States 
for the sale of Custom Clothing. 
Pants to order $3.00 \ 
Seite to order $13.25 up 
J to $30.00 tor fine goods, 
These are not ready 
made garments; but made 
to order to the individual 
measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you 
wis') to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor&% 
made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
ready made, send 6 cts. for samples, 40 in. tape, 
jrules, and all particulars — to take your own 


asure, for Coat, Pants 
34 Hawley St., 


BAY STATE PANTS O38 Z2'e7 5 
















“Si 5 in 99 cents, 


Copy of SUNSHINE, a magazine 48 folio 
pages and TWO BEAUTIFUL ENGRAV- 
INGS which can only be purchased this 
way, on receipt of only 29 cents. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 00, 


26 John Street, New York. _ 
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NORTHERN GROWN TREES 


FRUIT and Ornamental 
BULBS and ROSES 


Vines, Shrubhe “t 
¥ Wholesale ices to RETAIL BUYERS. 


e give more for the money than any other 
nursery in America. You cannot afford to do 
without our Catalogue. It tells the whole 

story and will be sent ee to all who a 


TAW WITLER "0. Brees Sat 


® FREEPO _— IL. 
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te 14 Holders sent pte on receipt of Si. 
Address EN@LE SPRING GUN co., Hazleton, Pa: 








stuff, the two upright 
pieces in the back be- 
ing cut from two-inch 
plank. Every tenon 
should be wedged when 
fitted to its mortise, 
as this will give great 
firmness. The seat is made by interweaving tightly 
three broad bands of upholsterers’ webbing, from 
front to rear, and from side to side. On these bands 
six springs should be fastened by sewing them 
to the webbing with 








stout twine. Over 
the springs stout 
cloth is stretched, 


on the cloth is placed 
the proper thickness 
of curled hair. The 
back should have the 
same stout cloth 
drawn tightly from 
side to side, and, over 
it, a layer of the 
curled hair. 

It will be well to 
cover the whole chair with some cheap cloth before | 
putting on the more expensive outer covering, which 
may be of any material desired. 

The appearance of the chair, complete, is shown in | 
the illustration. WEBB DONNELL. | 
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TEACHING “OUT WEST.” 


“lve had some very amusing experiences,’’ re- 
marked a teacher, “during the four years in which I 
taught ‘out West,’ and also made the discovery that 
the maternal heart out there is quite as loyal to her 
offspring as that of her Eastern sister. 

“One morning the mother of a very dull scholar 
appeared at the door of the school-room. I was sur- 
prised at the visit, as the parents usually manifested 
no interest in my work. She was greatly excited. 

“«*What’s the reason my Susan Eliza haint been | 
promoted, and what’s the reason Belindy Hanks | 
right along-side of her has? My girl is a heap smarter 
nor her, and I’ve come to tell you to promote her or 
there’ll be a fuss in the camp.’ 

“T replied that I could only promote scholars whose 
proficiency pointed them out as deserving it,—where- 
upon her anger passed bounds, and she evidently | 
took ‘proficiency’ as a new way to pronounce Prov- | 
idence, for she almost screamed, ‘I don’t believe | 
Providence has anything to do with it, and yew can’t 
make me believe it nuther, for all your fine airs and 
eddication. Now if she haint promoted by this time 
to-morrow you’ll hear from her pap.’ And so saying 
she left the school-house. 

“At another time a girl of twelve years brought 
her little brother, a child of eighteen months, to 
school. Being unable to bear his noise, I told her to 
take him home. 

“**Mam’s washin’ to-day,’ she replied, ‘and she 
sent him to git shed of him, and if I take him home, 
she’ll pack me back with him again.’ 

“In the morning she came again with the boy. I 
sent her home and told her to tell her mother, if she | 
wished her baby placed in my care, she would have | 
to send a cradle and a nurse. In an hour she returned | 
with him saying, ‘Mam said it would be too unhandy | 
to be luggin’ the cradle home of Friday nights and 
takin’ it back of Mondays, so she said fer you to jest 
make a bed on the seats, when he gits sleepy, and I'll 
keep a eye onto him.’ 

“T sent her home again, with positive orders not to 
return with that baby to that school. That afternoon | 
I heard some one fumbling at the door, and upon 
opening it, found girl and baby again. 

“*“Mam she said that pap had paid his school taxes, 
and she was a-goin’ to draw ’em out, and you couldn’t 
hender her.’ I yielded, and the baby stayed.” 











Premium with an order of $20.00. 


$8.50 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
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Plants, Roses, Shrubs 
Fruit ong Ornamental 


> § F ED “email rape Vines, 


frui etc. 
EVERY BING IN THE N its se 
NEW. 











we, ten cents in seeds, e 
abridged catalogue and price-list free. 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio 








Stomach Troubles, 


Such as indigestion and loss of appetite, are extremely com- 
mon. The functions of the stomach being weakened, the 
blood soon becomes impure, the system loses vigor, and you 
fall an easy prey to any prevailing epidemic. What you need 
to restore tone to the digestive organs is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
the best and most economical of all blood-purifiers. 


“For several years I was troubled with; “ During the summer and fall of 1887 I suf- 
indigestion, accompanied with pains in my | fered very seriously from dyspepsia. Know- 
side. My appetite was poor, and my heaith | ing the high standard of Ayer’s medicines, I 
was gradually failing. Med- decided to try what Ayer’s 
icine recommended to me Sarsaparilla could do for 
by my friends, did not have me. It has helped me 
the desired effect. Finally wonderfully. I regard the 
I was advised to use Ayer’s Barsaparilla as invaluable 
Sarsaparilla, and have in such cases.”—James R. 
done so, with the most Williams, Delana, Il. 
beneficial results. My ap- “About a year ago I was 
petite is now good, I am greatly afflicted with indi- 
free from pain, and feel gestion, and suffered from 
once more in good health.” headache and _ terrible 
—T. Loney, 32 Fairmount pains in my stomach. I 
st., Cambridgeport, Mass. consulted a physician, who 

“About a year ago, I prescribed various reme- 
found myself in failing health. I suffered | dies, but all to no purpose. I became worse 
indescribably from stomach trouble, blood | instead of better, and was compelled to give 
disorder, and various weaknesses, and | up work. A friend finally advised me to try 
almost despaired of relief. Thinking Ayer’s | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I purchased a bottle, 
Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me, I be- | took it according to directions, and soon had 
gan taking it, and am pleased to state that a | the satisfaction of knowing that my health 
few bottles wrought an entire change inmy | was improving. After taking two bottles of 
condition. My health has been restored by this medicine, I was able to resume work. 
its use, and I feel stronger and more vigor- | My appetite returned, my food digested well, 
ous tlran I have for many years.’’— Mary A. | I was free from headache, and to-day I am 
Garland, 1407 Michigan ave., Chicago, Ill. | a8 well as ever.” — P. Dubé, Holyoke, Mass. 


’s S$ ill 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared hy DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 


carry a large stock and sell at the lowest ossible 


Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 
Lamps, etc. To thase who take the time and trouble to get 
up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
value for the money invested and get a premium, and you 
get goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS. If you 
buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. 
published in one of the largest dailies in this ‘country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years, and Thoue 
sands of COMPANION readers who have been our customers will 
testify to our undoubted reliability. Wedoa business of over 
$300,000 yearly , and our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet, Lage Silver Ware, Lamps, etc. 
$41,00 1889, aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. Our 
Masteated. Price and Premium list tells the whole story. 
We like to mail it to who write for it; it costs you nothing and 
will interest you. 120 page 


793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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— FOR— 


Dyspepsia. 
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ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 90. 112 Pieces. 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 


Sets, plain and decorated. 


In an article | 


amounted to | 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength ot Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
















A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
pss ae A ee RESENTING TEA 

AND FEE CULTURE, WILL 


BE SENT ON receIeT oF YOUR ADDRESS. 
‘3s BROAD a. BOSTON. 











‘Fair as a Lily. 


In early summer, when the loveliest flow- 
ers are in their bloom, the lily is chosen from 
among them asan EMBLEM OF PURITY. 

In like manner the most casual observer can 
detect, amid a throng of beautiful girls, 
those who use 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This matchless purifier is the only abso- 
lutely harmless agent known for removing 
pimples, blotches, tan, freckles and other 
beauty-marring blemishes from the skin, 
and making the complexion as fair as a lily and 


RADIANT WITH BEAUTY. 


This wonderful promoter of loveliness is 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail Lng ¢ oe. ote. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes Rai 
CRITTE ENTON, Sele ‘Proprietor, TTS Puiton 

Street, New York C 
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never breaks 
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BALL'S CORSETS Are BONED WITH KABO. 
OR SALE EVERY W 


cHICAco CORSET COMPANY, 
CAGO and NEW ¥ 
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Mid 

This ‘magnilicent tulip ened bright ye ree Flowering 
Annual will grow and bloom everywhere. Plante, 5 for6Oc3 
12 for $1 postp’d. Pkg. of Seed and elegant Catalogue ee 


JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Views Mlustrating 
every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 

prepiabie vusiness for a man with smail capital, Tas 
4unterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N 
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MUD. 


The world is never in want of critics. Whatever 
the work in hand, in literature, politics, war, or what 
not, there are always men enough to point out mis- 
takes. This was emphatically true during our late 
Civil War. Every village had at least one or two 
wiseacres who knew just when, where and how bat- 
tles ought to be fought, and the “rebellion crushed.” 
The historian of the Fifth Maine regiment cites an 
experience of one such man, in February, 1865. 


Now followed the muddy season, and also the cry 
from Northern quarters, “Why don’t the army 
move?” It seemed impossible for the North to under 
stand that Virginia roads were in such a state as to 
render military movements absolutely impossible. 

A Maine gentleman had occasion to visit Wash- 
ington, and having a son in our division, concluded to 
take a trip down to the army, spend a day or two with 
his boy, and see the sights. 

The necessary pass was secured, and he went 
aboard the steamer which plied between Washington 
and Falmouth. On the way down he fell into conver- 
sation with an officer of our regiment, and of course 
the talk soon turned upon war movements and pros- 

ects. 

The civilian expressed himself freely. Why didn’t 
the army move, instead of idling away the time in 
camp? Somebody must be shamefully atfault. The 
officer expostulated gently, defending as best he could 
the action of the generals in not attempting impossi- 
bilities. | 

“But my friend,” said the man from Maine, “the | 
weather of late has been charming. Pray tell me 
what hinders the army from moving?” 

“The mud, sir,” replied the officer, : and he proceeded 
to set forth the awful condition of the roads. 

“Nonsense! You can’t make sensible people believ 
there can be mud enough to keep an army idle. 
am not a soldier, but I'm sure I could march twenty 
miles a day w ithout be ‘ing muc h troubled.” 

“Well, well, we will see,” answered the officer, and 
the conversation dropped. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the steamer reached 
Falmouth. The officer had business at some of the | 
neighboring headquarters, and having procured his 
horse, and pointed out the road to the Maine gentle 
man, who carried an ordinary valise, he at once rode 
away. Off trudged the gentleman, and an hour or 
two later the officer, having finished his business, 
started in the same direction. 

The distance to camp was about seven miles. When 
the officer was about half-way there he overtook his 
steamboat acquaintance, who was sitting beside the 
road, the very picture of home-sickness and discour- 
agement. Evidently he had been down in the mud 
several times, and his boots and trousers were liter- 
ally covered with the “sacred soil.” 

“How is this?’ called the officer, cheerily. 
doesn’t the army move?” 

The answer was of a sort hardly proper for print. 
The officer kindly relieved the weary traveller of his 
valise, and some time in the early evening he arrived 
in camp; but during all his stay he was never once 
heard to ask, ““‘Why doesn’t the army move?” 


“Why 


+r 
THE WORLD'S MAIL, 


An industrious statistician has been collecting 
figures relating to the postal business of the entire 
world for the year 1886. He develops some very sur- 
prising and impressive facts, in which, however, it is | 
exceedingly hard for the ordinary mind to follow 
him. It is easy to read, for instance, that in the year | 
1886 the people of the civilized world sent almost six | 
billions of letters, more than a billion of postal cards, 
nearly five billions of newspapers, and more than a | 
hundred million merchandise packages, making in all | 
nearly twelve billions of mail parcels. But who can 
possibly realize the meaning of such figures? 


We can easily follow our statistician, however, | 
when he proceeds to show us what regions of the | 
world make the largest use of their mail facilities in 
proportion to their population. 

America, with a very much smaller population 
than the continent of Europe, sends more than half 
as many mail packages as the whole of E iurope. The 
figures are, a little upward of seven billions for 
Europe, and almost four billions for America. 

Asia sends but a comparatively smail number, and | 
Africa a much smaller number still,—less than one 
mail package in a year to every seven inhabitants of | 
the continent. 

How great a contrast is presented by the case of 
Australia, where twenty-four letters, cards, papers 
and parcels are sent on an average to every inhabitant 
annually! Australia, indeed, makes the largest use 
of its mail facilities of any continent of the globe. 

To circulate the world’s mail matter, no fewer than | 
half a million persons are employed, and this matter 
is distributed from more than one hundred and fifty | 
thousand post-offices, of which about one-third are in 
the United States. 


te | 
STREET-ORGANS APPRECIATED. | 
| 


At Oxford House, about half-way between Fort | 
York and Lake Winnipeg, Mr. Ballantyne found a | 
barrel-organ, which was the only musical instrument 
in all the region round about. The event proved that 
his long residence in the Hudson Bay country had | 
given him an entirely new taste for music. 


























Barrel-organs, be it known, were things that I had 
detested from my infancy; but this dislike arose 
aay: ame fe from my having been brought up in the 
ear town o’ Auld Reekie, where barre l-organ music 
is, as it were, crammed down one’s throat without 
permission being asked or received, and even, indeed, | 
when it is decidedly objected to. Moreover, every one 
said that barrel-organs were a nuisance, and of course 
I believed it. 

Four years’ residence in the bush, however, had 
rendered me much less fastidious in this respe ct, as 
well as in many others. During the last two years 
spent at York Factory, not a solitary note of melody 
had soothed my longing ear, so that it was with a 
kind of rapture that [ now ground away at the handle 
of this organ. - 

“God Save the ¢ a en,” “Rule Britannia,” and the 
“Blue Bells o’ Scotland,” were played over and over 
again ; and, old and threadbare though they be, to me 
they were replete with endearing associations, and 
sounded like the well-known voices of long, long 
absent friends. 
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“How did you like Mr. B——’s singing at the con- 
cert last night?” asked a lady of a woman accus- 
tomed to surprising her friends by her unexpected 
speeches. 

“Oh, I ‘enjoyed it very much!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. ‘He is really quite a prima donna, isn’t he?” 


“How old are you, Bridget?” asked a lady of her 
Irish maid-of-all- w ork. 

“Shure, mem,” replied Bridget, “I wuz just tin 
monts older than me brother Tin, and if he lives till 
next October I'll be twinty-four.’ 





















































STAMPS Aum 3 


| Agt’ 's Wanted. 35 per ct. com. F.P. Vincent,Chatham,N.Y. 


“| OREGON 


to please, 


| willcure Meml 
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THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. | 


JAN. 16, 1890. 





Album and 1 var., Zululand, etc., 10c. ; 500 | 
mixed, Australian, 'ete., 1c. Iitus. list free. 


MAPLE, a Beautiful Shade Tree. 
15 coats for 10 one-cent stamps. Yours 
FRANK WO Newberg, Oregon. 


25e Everybody's Hand-Book of Electricity. 


5” a gga — bpeems. Valuable Book for 
amateurs. ‘tric Batteries, 





| post. -paid. Bells, Lam = ,= namos, — Railways, 


Welding, etc. BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 
NESS CURED oy Face’ Pat. 
D EAF INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 
Whispers heard distinctly. Comfort- 
able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. ty a 


book and proofs free. Address orcallon F. HI 
853 Broadway, cor. Mth St., New York. T have no agents. 


CLANTERN SLID 


¢ PER DOZ. BY MA 


Lee 











LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use POZZONI’S POW- 
DER, It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 
100 rare var., ‘Siam, Borneo, be di 
STAMP Bosnia, Peru, old_U.S. Treasury. s 
War, etc.. only 25c. 100 rare } lexico, 
Cyprus, Sy Trinidad, etc., only 10c. New 2-page 





per ct. com. 


p-List - Agents wanted at 33 1-3 
cee dnee Be ; St. PTouis, Mo. 


Standard Stamp Co., 1115 S. 9th St. 





DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader ctwwbere, Bere soe 
$6. etd Catalogue. Addr 

ES 32. POWELL & CLEMENT. 
RIFLES 82. 180 Main Strect, 
_ PISTOLS A WATCHES. C Er. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE Most RELIABLE Foop | 

For infants & Invalids. 

Fo has 4 but a specially pre- 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4sizes cans. Pam- 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
C of a sufferer. 7 complaint a twin ~~ 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, L owell,Mass., 14 years C ity Treas. 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
(By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


PENMAKSHIP 





2 iL 




















for Business, Drawing and 
Ornamental work thoroughly 
yen at Eastman Col- 


lege» Fon hkeepsie, Y. An art indispensable for 
‘Sond ten cents 7 catalogue and five specimens 
S GARRINGTON GAINES, "Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 





REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 
Sold E [By mail, 10.) 


% Pat 


Mar. 6 


4 1888. 
Ul 








where 
715 ‘Washington St., Boston. 
medicine 


REMEDY known that 


The only 
branous Croup. LT paged practice 
to 















of twenty years it has never fail cure any 
kind_ of Cro me Trial F e 3 mail, 10 cents. 
Box, 50 cents. C. A. BEL .» Jamaica, N.Y. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 44 minute. 

Made in + 2, the usual time. 

Put on in 34 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
erery town, 

715 ashington St., Boston. 


things np i ea alae FLORIDA 
DeLAND| 
LAKE HELEN 


are at DeLand Lake Helen, 
rs and circulars to 


Houses, Lots and Orange Groves in 
DeLAND, Deland, Florida. — 





LL 
Best Ly pk | in Real 





Blocks and Lots of land of all sizes in 
| Orange Groves, all sizes and ages. in 
For Sale. Terms to suit perch asers, 


Send for F On aD 





> by Dr. de 
Electro: Magnet fe Behe Tre com- 
bined. Guaranteed the pny" one in | 
the — generating a continuous 
Electric and Magnetic current. 
ntific, Powerfals Durable. Comfortable 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 
stamp for pamphlet, Bleetrie Belts for Diseases. 
DR. HORNE, Removed to 189 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 










Deliciously 
Flavored is 


Ru BifoAM, 
















THE CHANC EFOR ALL toenioy 
A trial 


> . a Cup of Perfect Tea. 
| gaerrAnecay order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, 


iw either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 
Gun weer, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
Rogie Breakfast or Sun Sun 


mail on receipt of 
articular and state what 


ind of ea you want. Greatest 






orders for our - celeb ra’ T Co 

Powder. For full particulars address THE G RE 
AMERICAN T CO., 31 33 V. (aoe Street, 
Post Office Box 289, New ve: 








Price 25 cents 











D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Werkere and Youthes tin 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies. outl 3: the 
Athlete or Invalid. A com 
Takes up but 6 in. square 
scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20,( physicians. law- 
yers, clergy men, editors and others 





D 
picie -room: 


circular, no charge. 
rof. -L. owd, Scientific, 
hysical and Vocal Culture, 9 East Mth St., New York. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plume and rosy by calisthenic 
exercises, fully illustrated, for 

| Cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to 
develop every muscle of the limbs 
and body for 50 Cents additional, a 
illustrated. rof. 4 
Scientific, Physical and Vocal Cale 
ture. Address, No. 27 School, 
9 East 14th Street, New York. 


vings; 
d 





suitable for fancy work. 
over 30 shades. Send 2-ct. stamp for prices and sam 
Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville, 








Rusifoam 


, Novelty Plaster Works, 


HOW WE TREAT AGENTS. 


Active boys or young men ean make $2 
to $5 per day selling for us. We want 
| them in every town. Any new agent men- 
| tioning this advertisement may return any- 

| thing unsold at the end of 30 days. Send 
| stamp for circular or 25c.. $1 or $2 for outfit. 


Safety Tug Fastening Co., 304 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U.S. 
Standard Family 
Scale. Capacity, +202. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywhere in the U.S. 
on receipt of $5.00. 
Price L ist, free. Ad- 
dress, ‘JONES, 
He pays the 
freight.” Bingham- 
ton. New York. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 


PLUSHES. | 


large assortment of fine plush remnants 
Perfect goods, 24 inches wide, 
Pt | 


We have a 





BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOCUE FREE. 
_SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 













Are unequaled for ae tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
fonts and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City,N.J., for samy les worth doublethemoney 





A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 

& KILMER A 500 1b. Platform Scale, i 10.00 

DERB Desk Co a pt ne oe top Bugg! oe wre o5-23 
. 2 2 ‘on agon ca. e, . ° ° ° ° 

DESK For OFFICE A $40.00 Road Cart, f a cm ag 5.00 
and HOME. uggy Harness, = ° 7. 

. A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 

ABSOLUTELY the finest A 4 lb. Family or Store Seale, . . 00 

in the WORLD. 1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Mail address 114 Central 

- Street, Somerville, Mass. | 

Warerooms, 9% Causeway 
Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


»] 





Modest in price 


RuBifoam 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
















omepnamecen® BUY THE WRINGER ares 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
and Fluid and Solid Extracts | | 
¥, the Blossoms. The Best | 
lood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 


eu PURCHASE GEA 


iittlo aie Crank is not 





Rheumatism, Dy: spepsia, Sick ad cont au - roll. 
Whooping Cc cnetipat rie | E P Does not GREASE 
noopin, ough, an the CLOTHES. 
lood Diseases, Send for Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warran' 


OS Frouier. Mention Companion, 


ONLY - PRACTICAL 
LoW-PRICED 


EWRITER 


Also *¢ vy" Deal 66 
ERS, Clothes y 
verywhere. EMPie E 


LUNTEER”’ WRINC- 
ars, ete. gents wanted 
RIN GER vo. Auburn, N.Y. 







GOFF’S BRAID. 





This is the Clasp, wherever 





CATA gg FREE. Address, T oghg De- 
pereeent PoPE MFG. Co., Makers of BIA | fou nd 
CLES, Boston, New York, Chica: 9 
AGENTS, READI ‘That holds the Roll on which 
Secure the agency for our Pat- - 
ent labor-saving Household oe wou nd 


Utensils, and you have a per- 
manent money making busi- 
ness. Our Centennial Cake 


The Braid that is known the 
world around. 








. . with attachment for cutting 
Side, Bottom & Tube Pies and Cakes from Pans with- 
out breaking, sell at sight to housekeepers. Send $1.25 for full 
sample outfit of 5 articles, or write for cai 


oe and terms to 
THE COLI PPER MF¢€ MFG. co. (Limt ) Cincinnati, o. 

























On MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3, A 


ae a 


Will open in WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. 


The live, progressive, practical, conspicuous Com- 
mercial School of the day. Catalogue free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Reseat your Chairs 


with the handsome and dura- 
ble Fibre Seat. Up to 16 inch, 
36 cents; 17 or 18 inch, 48 cents. 
Sent by mail, pre-paid and | 
fitted, on receipt of price and 
paper pattern. | 


HARWOOD MFG. CO., 


91 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


BROWNS 


Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 


lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or If oz. 
for $4. 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna (Chenille and Arasene, fi'teen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 


‘ ARNSTRONG SPOOL STK CO. 
V//20 KINGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. J 


rm 





































THE 


PEST SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 
Who are the a. Seedsmen in the world, 
Ferry & Co’s 

ee Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAY, 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 


















EsrTas. 1822. 
PHILABELPHIA 


F 


RED. 


FOR 0 aT Orie be and 1 last — *s customers, 
GOO! tis better than ever. very person 
CRAMPS using Garden, Flower or Field 
AND Seeds should send for it. Address 
COLICS. men D. M. FERRY & CO. 


imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 


= WILLIAMS POPULAR 
INDOOR erN ia 
s” 02 CARE "MOND BOARQ 


EXACTLY L 
4 BASE BALL 


DETROIT, MIGH. 





a | 





TRIUMPH  Meppins g 
Self-Wringing Mop. 


| GOOD NEWS FOR 
AGENTS. 


Great improvements in both 
;}mop and cloth. These im- 

rovements have doubled the 

jemand for the mop, our pro- 
duction is increased, our capac- 
ity doubled. We manufacture 
much ¢ heaper, our agents will 

et the benefit of this saving. 

weeping reduction in 
terms to agents. Old and 
new agents write at once for 
| new terms. 








Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers Low & Rewell Mfg. Co. 
siete ceria scrPring oe a 1 7, pd Public p ateny FR ; 
mem! : = 
LaPare's Liauia ae A. ONLY" — 





RUSSIA CEMENT CO., S-o2FSTR mass 


HEUMATISH 








CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, cents. | 

Lowell, Mass. 


LE, \Unequaled for use inLiv- | 
ery Expr rss an Prnate 











